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SOME NOTES ON MODERN ENGLISH POETRY 
EDWARD DAVISON 


I. THE “GEORGIAN” FALLACY 


Mr. Edward Marsh, the originator and editor of the five vol- 
umes of “Georgian” poetry, has recently declared his resolve not 
to increase the number. It is possible to regret the loss of Mr. 
Marsh and yet applaud the wisdom of his decision. There was a 
lot of righteous grumbling in England as to the scope and character 
of the final 1920-22 volume, and the original purpose of ‘“‘Georgi- 
an” poetry has already been fulfilled. To Mr. Marsh more than 
any living Englishman belongs the honor of having done most to 
make known the work of the contemporary British poets. Today 
when there are almost more anthologists than poets it is not unfit- 
ting that he who was first to take the empty field should also be the 
first to leave its overcrowded furrows. The story of how “Georgi- 
an” poetry first occurred as an idea can be consulted in the excel- 
lent memoir by Mr. Marsh (‘“‘E. M.”’) prefacing the English edi- 
tion of the Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke. And this was sup- 
plemented by the author in the brief Preface to the first of his 
Georgian books. “English poetry,” he said with exceptional fore- 
sight, “is putting on a new strength and beauty.” 

Few readers have the leisure or the zeal to investigate each volume as it 
appears; and the process of recognition is often slow. This collection, may if 
it is fortunate, help the lovers of poetry to realise that we are the beginning of 
another “Georgian period” which may take rank in due time with the several 
great poetic ages of the past. 
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His claims were made with modesty and diffidence and subsequent 
volumes seemed to confirm them. In all, during the space of eleven 
years, the work of forty poets was represented in five books. 
Viewed from the standpoint of 1926 there is nothing very startling 
about the first of the Georgian anthologies. In 1912, however, 
when only a negligible minority of the British reading public knew 
the names of John Masefield and Walter de la Mare, and scarcely 
anybody at all had heard of Brooke or Flecker, it was a phenom- 
enal production. Mr. Marsh anticipated and guided the taste of a 
new public and, in return, was confirmed in his own. Of the seven- 
teen poets whose work appeared in the first anthology none was 
really well known and the large majority was not known at all. But 
by the time a second volume appeared, covering the years 1913-15, 
the work of many of those poets had begun to attract large and 
increasing numbers of readers. It is not to the present purpose to 
discuss the nature of psychological changes during the world-war, 
though these undoubtedly did even more than Mr. Marsh to make 
people turn again to poetry. The practical consequences of such 
changes are sufficiently obvious, for example, in the incident of 
Rupert Brooke’s immediate leap into fame following his death and 
the almost simultaneous publication of his 1914 and Other Poems. 
Poetry began to be read everywhere and the most convenient ap- 
proach to current work was by way of the Georgian books. Then, 
when anthologies became the rule and not the exception, the re- 
vival of interest reached its climax and waned toward the end of 
the war. By that time, however, the English poets whose names 
loomed largest at home had already attracted the interest of an 
enormous American public, a public larger than their own and not 
so faithless. 

Yet, by its very name, “Georgian” poetry created a number of 
false issues. Led by certain poets whose works were not repre- 
sented by Mr. Marsh in these books, various people have arisen 
to denounce the Georgians as a consciously exclusive clique. The 
legend proceeds to tell that the so-called “clique” writes a particu- 
lar kind of poetry, mannered and distinctive, un-modern (what- 
ever that may mean) and narrow in form and outlook. Mr. Marsh 
himself, in the Preface to his fifth volume, has already effectively 
exploded this idea. 
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It is natural that the poets of a generation should have points in common; 

but to my fond eye those who have graced this collection look as diverse as 
sheep to a shepherd . . . . And if there is an allegation which I would deny 
with both hands, it is this: that an insipid sameness is the chief characteristic 
of an anthology which offers—to name only seven out of forty—the work of 
Messrs. Abercrombie, Davies, De la Mare, Graves, Lawrence, Nichols and 
Squire. 
There is, of course, no answer to this counterblast. Wordsworth 
is not more different from Marlowe than Lascelles Abercrombie 
from D. H. Lawrence or Robert Graves from Harold Monro. One 
of the most astonishing aspects of Georgian Poetry is its variety. 
Readers of the English Journal need only recall recent essays by 
the present writer on such “Georgian” poets as John Masefield, 
Walter de la Mare, and J. C. Squire if further evidence seems nec- 
essary. In short the title “Georgian” has been as grossly misinter- 
preted as the title “Victorian” which includes Swinburne as well as 
Tennyson, William Morris as well as Matthew Arnold, Fitzgerald, 
Tupper, and Browning. The only way whereby such poets can be 
made to seem alike is to call them by the name of their time. The 
oyster is not translated into a whale because both can be included 
in the genus fish. Yet, in spite of the superficiality of this kind of 
argument, it is astonishing that so many critics and reviewers on 
both sides of the Atlantic should have accepted and discussed the 
“Georgian” poets as though they were a definite school, forty indi- 
viduals owning the same ideas and ideals and practicing the same 
kind of poetry. One has only to look hastily over the pages of any 
single volume to realize the folly of such a view. 

Modern poets of the “extreme left,” as the phrase goes, might 
have cause to object to Georgian poetry on other grounds; for in- 
stance, that its five volumes have tended to include the more tradi- 
tional and intelligible poets of the decade and to exclude poets like 
themselves. But this, if it condemns anybody, condemns Mr. 
Marsh and not the poets whose work Mr. Marsh has favored. And, 
even then, this is not the kind of objection that Miss Edith Sitwell, 
for instance, has urged against Georgian poetry. On the contrary 
that lady has been one of the loudest exponents of the view already 
demolished above. 

In short, there is everything to dislike in the current usage 
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whereby so many people, on both sides of the Atlantic, classify 
particular poets artificially with this or that “school” of poets. If 
the description “Georgian” poetry means anything at all it means 
the poetry written during the reign of the present King of England. 
It should include Miss Sitwell and her brothers as well as Mr. John 
Drinkwater, Mr. John Oxenham as well as Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
the later work of Mr. Bridges as well as that of Hardy and Lau- 
rence Binyon. As it is, the phrase “Georgian poetry” is usually 
employed in a sense even more restricted than that of Mr. Marsh, 
its inventor. Critics and reviewers often employ it as a term of 
abuse for such contemporary work as they dislike. The resulting 
confusion has meant that Georgian poetry proper has had little or 
no valid criticism. The ground is never cleared at the outset. 


II. AMERICAN TREATMENT OF MODERN ENGLISH POETRY 


An English critic, writing and lecturing in America, cannot 
fail to notice what has often been commented upon in the previous 
essays of this series: that is, the comparative lack of interest in 
the more recent productions of the living English poets. It is not 
merely that literary awareness here lags at a natural distance be- 
hind the English awareness of English poetry. That would be 
thoroughly understandable. But much of the outstanding post-war 
poetry of England seems to suffer a real neglect in America. These 
and the following observations, of course, are merely those of an 
English visitor whose opportunities to confirm their truth have 
been necessarily restricted. Though I stand open to correction I 
believe it would be correct to say, in general, that in most American 
schools and colleges the teachers have not carried their reading (or 
is it only their teaching?) up to date. In my own limited experi- 
ence of what I take to be typical centers of literary interest— 
schools, colleges, universities, clubs, and the like—people know, 
for instance, about Mr. Masefield’s ‘Everlasting Mercy” in seri- 
ous disproportion to their knowledge of, say, ““Reynard the Fox,” 
and subsequent works. Similarly, Mr. De la Mare’s war volumes 
are constantly featured in conversation and curricula at the ex- 
pense of his more-developed and, in many ways, finer post-war 
writings. Instances might be multiplied. But if I am not mistaken 
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(and I trust I am) these are evidences of an inclination, not very 
frequent in the United States, to rest on the oars. We all know 
where modern poetry ends: at least we know in theory that it ends 
today. Where it began suggests a totally different question. But 
in practice it is all too easy to treat modern English poetry as if it 
ended with the waning of popular interest shortly after the war. 
A typical view begins with “The Everlasting Mercy” and ends 
somewhere about 1919 when the present multiplicity of antholo- 
gies began. Once the anthologists were permitted to “take charge”’ 
of the poets it became really difficult for any individual poet to 
rise above the general welter in the way that, say, Messrs. Yeats, 
Masefield, and De la Mare had risen above the lesser welter of 
verse in previous years. There are half a dozen poets in England 
today who, under the old conditions, would be thrice as well known 
as they are, in England no less than in America. Ultimately, of 
course, the changed conditions will make no difference to poetic 
reputations. The confusion is a temporary phenomenon serving to 
illustrate the danger of increasing the relations between poetry 
and publicity. For the cult of the anthology was largely the result 
of commercial speculation on the part of publishers who despaired 
of selling the works of a single poet with the same ease and profit 
as they could sell pickings from the works of fifty. The older 
poets have suffered less from this abuse than the younger men. 
Nevertheless the fact seems to remain that the anthology has de- 
flected a good deal of attention from their recent works. Let any- 
one who doubts this ask himself the names of the last two volumes 
of verse published by such authors as Masefield, De la Mare, 
W. H. Davies, and W. B. Yeats. The anthology habit is, of course, 
not all to blame for this state of affairs. But, allowing for the obvi- 
ous truth that a reader will naturally know a good ten-year-old 
book better than a good two-year-old book by the same author, 
its influence has been insidiously destructive to the growth of 
cumulative interest in the works of particular authors. Thus the 
younger English poets have suffered even more than their elders. 
Those young men who have found their literary feet during the 
past five years have been forced to encounter more than the usual 
obstacles in the way of particular reputation. In the anthology we 
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find not only the one good poem in a book of bad ones, but also 
one out of ten good poems in a good book. Representation is sel- 
dom just. And even if poetry gains temporarily, on the whole the 
better poets, individually, suffer a regrettable loss of attention. 
The progress of the poet, if not of his poetry, is arrested. All this 
savours of “literary politics,” but it is surprising how such things 
can react upon the larger considerations of literature. The chief 
result of the present reaction is not only that the later works of ex- 
cellent poets receive less attention than they deserve, in England as 
well as in America, but, more importantly, that many younger men 
of real achievement are scarcely known at all. How much is known, 
for instance, of the poetry written since the war by such once well- 
known men as Robert Graves, Siegfried Sassoon, and Robert Nich- 
ols? How many people who have been delighted by Mr. W. J. 
Turner’s “Romance” and “Talking With Soldiers” in the antholo- 
gies have ever read the volumes The Dark Fire and The Hunter 
from which these poems were taken, much less his later, extraordi- 
nary book Voyage to Cytherea? And these are all poets whose 
names were invoked only a few years ago whenever the future of 
English poetry was discussed. There are other poets, Frank Ken- 
don, Edward Shanks, F. W. Harvey, to name only three, whose 
names, as yet, are scarcely known in the United States. Little can 
be said in blame of the lively literary interest of America (there is 
nothing to compare with it in Europe, so far as I can see) because 
of these minor ignorances. But the seeming absence of any inter- 
est, comparable with that in John Masefield, in such poets, living 
or recently dead, as James Elroy Flecker, Herbert Trench (one of 
the very best poets of recent years), and Robert Bridges is much 
more difficult to explain. In a general essay covering so large a field 
as this it is obviously impossible to deal with all aspects of modern 
English poetry. But I have tried to indicate in this and previous 
essays in the English Journal some interesting corners that will 
repay close examination side by side with the earlier, familiar work 
of the living English poets who appear to be most widely read in 
America today. 
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III. RECENT POETRY AND AN IMPORTANT INNOVATION 


But although, in England, there has been an obvious decrease 
of interest in current poetry since 1920, while America also ap- 
pears to be less interested in the English poetry of 1920-26 than in 
that of the years 1912-19, some excellent productions have come 
to us recently. Besides those already mentioned above and in pre- 
vious articles here, the post-war poetry of Edmund Blunden, Hum- 
bert Wolfe, Edward Shanks, and Frank Kendon may be particu- 
larly mentioned. Poetry of Messrs. Blunden and Wolfe has been 
published quite recently in this country so I need not dwell upon 
them in this brief remaining space. Special interest attaches to Mr. 
Kendon’s poetry if only because of his remarkable invention, which 
he calls “Analysed Rhyme.” This is employed in his beautiful lyric 
“T Spend My Days Vainly.” 

I spend my days vainly, 
Not in delight, 

Though the world is elate 
And tastes her joys finely. 


Here wrapped in slow musing 
Lies my dark mind 

To no music attuned 
Save its own, and despising 


The lark for remoteness, 
The thrush for bold lying, 
The strong wind for blowing, 
And the round sun for brightness. 


O tarry for me, Sweet, 
I shall stir, I shall wake, 
And the melody you seek 
Shall be lovely, though late. 


The principle, of which this is a slightly complex specimen because 
of the feminine endings, appears essentially simple. The conclud- 
ing words of each line in a four line stanza contain every element 
contained by ordinary rhymes. The “analysis” consists in a half- 
concealed substitution of vowels and consonants. Instead of, say, 
“seed,” “mile,” “feed,” “style,” we get “seed,” “mile,” “heal,” 
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“ride.’ The substitution is even less apparent in the more difficult 
constructions of the following stanza by another poet. 

Then at the bridge he lingered. Not so long 

As a bee takes to taste a water-lily 

He gazed on three bare willows croucht beside the stream 

And knew his heart unwilling 

To leave them in their natural melancholy. 

For that he sighs; though woods unvisited 

Await him, he half-quenches an old dream 

Of a drowned girl with willows garlanded. 


Here both plain and analyzed rhyme are employed together in such 
a way that when the stanza is read aloud to one who is not aware 
of the device the difference will not appear. Every sound that per- 
fect rhyme can offer is comprised in the final syllables of the lines. 
The potential importance of such a discovery does not need to be 
stressed. The old happy bondage of rhyme has been enlarged in 
such a way as to offer completely new sets of words such as could 
never be rhymed under the old principles. As yet Mr. Kendon’s 
discovery is young. He himself has done little more than experi- 
ment in it. But that it has a great future need not be doubted. No 
previous poet has found a way to regularize assonance. And Mr. 
Kendon’s method is as far above mere assonance as rhyme itself, 
for, actually, it is rhyme in an alternative form. 


THE DANGER OF DOGMA CONCERNING COMPOSITION 
CONTENT*™ 


DORA V. SMITH 

Never has the array of composition topics thrust upon the 
teacher of English been more bewildering than at the present time. 
In the struggle for the survival of the fittest which has charac- 
terized our high-school course of study for the past fifteen years, 
there are those who have looked with jealous eye upon the lion’s 

* Paper read at Indianapolis, June 29, 1925, before the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Further treatment of the topic is made in The Teaching of 
Composition in the Elementary and Junior High School by Smith and Webster pub- 
lished by the World Book Company. 
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share of the spoil according to the teacher of English. “The re- 
sult,” they have said (of the early struggle between the foreign 
languages and the vernacular), “was English and more English. 
No one can deny that English is now in. The problem seems to be 
these days to find room in the tent for the other members of the 
caravan.’”” Then followed the social sciences, the physical sciences, 
the manual arts, the vocations, the commercial enterprises, and 
finally the physical training program of today—all asking “for a 
place in the sun, but they found the places crowded.”* In their 
zeal for the dissemination of knowledge, in their desire to make 
way for all the varied and worthwhile appeals of modern life, it 
gradually dawned upon the builders of the curriculum that one 
subject in the school, English composition, had its time to all in- 
tents and purposes, totally unmortgaged. Here was a perfectly 
good medium of expression, with no content of its own, no obliga- 
tion except to express something, to propagate ideas effectively. 
The result has been a most astonishing number of contributions, 
gratis, most earnestly and urgently proffered, by every field of hu- 
man interest developed in our complex life of the twentieth century. 

To one group, English composition represents a useful means 
of setting forth standards of morality and ethics; to another it be- 
comes a medium for the introduction of children to the vocations 
of the future; to a third, it presents an unoccupied house-top for 
the zealous shouts of the unthinking patriot; and to a fourth, it 
furnishes a vehicle for the promulgation of community causes and 
enterprises worthy of the attention of every citizen. “It pays to 
advertise” is a slogan by which America is known the world over. 
A common though scarcely elegant corollary of the idea is “Get 
‘em young!” The result is that it pays best of all to advertise in 
the schools, and if in the schools, where better than in the class in 
composition? In fact, as our program of education has widened 
beyond the bounds of the school day, as the schools have taken 
upon themselves the combined responsibilities of home, church, 
business world, and state, it is inevitable that the burden must fall 


*C. H. Judd, Development of a Democratic School System, p. 75. 
* Ibid., p. 75. 
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somewhere. There is not a subject in the curriculum but has as- 
sumed heavy loads but there is nothing, apparently, which cannot 
be taught through the medium of English composition. Moral 
training, school spirit, patriotism, safety first, worthy home mem- 
bership, vocational guidance, thrift, public health, community 
problems—all these and more are thrust upon the teacher of com- 
position and must be fitted somewhere into her program. 

Such a situation is at once a challenge and a danger. As a me- 
dium of expression, composition progresses best where the child 
has something to say, where lively interest in a large number of 
subjects compels him to speech or writing. Its power in the dis- 
semination of ideas is enormous, and the teacher of composition 
cannot and would not ignore this vital part of her responsibility. 
On the other hand, the primary business of the composition teacher 
is to help the boy or girl to discover the most effective means of 
expression of which he is capable. “Is this thing worth express- 
ing?” certainly. But equally important from her point of view is 
the question, “Has this thing been expressed in the best manner of 
which the child is capable?” In other courses, the boy or girl may 
acquire information, but in no course (provided the opportunity is 
rightly used), so fully as composition, can he reflect upon and cor- 
relate in terms of a given purpose, the material already in his pos- 
session, and discover for himself the most effective means of com- 
municating that material to others. Too frequently in the press 
of disseminating information upon a large variety of topics, the 
teacher of composition loses her chief function in the school, and 
the world wonders why our children, many of them, have a slip- 
shod manner of expression, irrational ideas, and undeveloped pow- 
ers of reflection and analysis. 

From among the experts in our own branch of the profession, 
pronouncements on the proper choice of composition subjects are 
coming to us from every direction. Their name is legion; and how- 
ever much at variance, they are equally mandatory. Personal 
topics are better than impersonal; reality is an improvement upon 
the imagination; the immediate experience is superior to the recol- 
lected one. Too long, we are told by some people the boys and girls 
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of our high schools have created in flights of their own imagina- 
tion, stories which to them and to those who read them are a bore 
and a delusion. The time has come to bring composition down to 
the world in which we live, to acquaint boys and girls with the 
problems of their homes and their communities, and to allow them 
to express their interest in them—an interest, which, we are led to 
believe, surpasses that of the imaginative tale and the trivialities 
of childish experience. In all of these statements, there is doubtless 
some truth; yet there are few subjects on which one would hesi- 
tate to become dogmatic more than in the teaching of composition. 
In the midst of so great a diversity of opinion, the wise teacher will 
accept none of these dicta as final but will experiment widely with 
her own classes to discover that now the one course, now the other 
yields the better results. 

Let us take, for example, the question of personal versus im- 
personal topics for children’s compositions. It would seem natural 
that boys and girls in their early teens would enjoy writing of their 
own experiences—those subjects in which the “I” predominates. 
In response to a questionnaire sent out this year to junior high 
schools all over the country, it is interesting to note that 70 per 
cent of the children (some 10,000 in number) listed personal ex- 
perience topics first in a group of five choices, and 23 per cent 
more placed them second. It is quite conceivable that some boys 
and girls in the class will find nothing of interest in their own ex- 
perience, that still others will be averse to promenading, as it were, 
before an audience of comparative strangers. Those who attended 
the St. Louis meeting will remember the most interesting study 
reported by Mrs. Laidley, based upon the topics discussed in junior 
high school newspapers. Mrs. Laidley commented‘ on the low 
place given to personal experiences in the junior high school pub- 
lications, remarking that some children have no particular liking 
for disclosing their inmost souls. Her results are startlingly dif- 
ferent from mine, because of the fact, undoubtedly, that the news- 
paper or magazine, being in the junior high school largely an offi- 


*“Composition Interests of Junior High School Pupils,” M. F. Laidley, English 
Journal, March, p. 201. 
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cial announcement bulletin, is not the place for intimate revelation 
of one’s personal experiences. It is obvious from the tables which 
you hold in your hands that the appeal of subjects of the latter sort 
to children of this age is far above that of any other topic. Never- 
theless, growth comes through a reaching out for something new 
as well as through an increased appreciation for the old; hence, 
some compositions, it is obvious, will lead beyond the known ex- 
periences of the child. 
TABLE I 
CoMPOSITION PREFERENCES 


Votes representing 10,000 students in 30 junior high schools 
(Given in Percentages) 


Rankings I 2 3 4 5 
I, Personal Experience Topics.............. 70.0 | 23.4] 0.0] 6.7] 0.0 
20.0 | 36.6 | 23.4 | 10.0 | 10.0 
III. How to Do or Make Things.............. 6.7 | 13.4 | 43.3 | 10.0 | 26.6 
IV. Current or Community Problems......... 0.0 | 13.3 | 20.0 | 40.0 | 26.7 
V. School Expeditions and Community Enter- 


The imaginative theme has had its vogue, in the opinion of 
many educators of today; yet junior high school children place it 
next to personal experience and well above any themes of a merely 
factual nature. Trips to the moon, Mr. Jack o’ Lantern’s ideas on 
the subject of Hallowe’en, autobiographies of a penny or a grain 
of wheat, conversations between the hall clock and the statue on 
the landing—these and more abound in the lists of favorite topics 
reported by teachers. Apparently the realm of the real is not en- 
tirely satisfying to youthful interests. Twenty per cent of the chil- 
dren placed such topics above personal experience, while only 20 
per cent voted them a place below the middle rank. Although we 
cannot for a moment ignore that 20 per cent, we are clearly not in 
a position to declare that imaginative topics make little to the 
average child of junior high school years. 

One has only to look out upon our situation in the world today 
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to deplore the general lack of imagination, the absence of vision 
which characterizes so large a share of our people. Mrs. Laidley, 
in her study, remarks upon the evident poverty of imagination 
among the junior high school journalists. To the teacher of com- 
position as well as to the teacher of literature is granted the priv- 
ilege and the responsibility of helping to create within the child a 
richness of personal resources, a capacity for enjoyment which is 
not dependent merely upon the restricted routine of practical, 
everyday wage-earning and the tangible pleasures which it can 
procure. Again, one hesitates to make any dogmatic ruling on the 
subject of the relative value of the real versus the imaginative in 
composition topics. Both would seem to have a very legitimate 
place in the training of even the average boy and girl. 

The immediate experience has the floor in the educational 
world of today. Work motivated by the need of the moment is 
lauded everywhere. Letters inviting parents to the approaching 
school function (no matter how unreal the situation), editorials 
urging compliance with the new regulations for “safety first,” ac- 
counts of the program of the morning assembly, all have the merit 
of immediacy. Yet, strangely enough, over two-thirds of the junior 
high school children concerned in our questionnaire, voted for 
the description of recollected experience. A recent edition of the 
charming letters of Fredrika Bremer, the sympathetic Swedish 
visitor to our country, reminds us once more of the frequent com- 
ment of foreigners upon the short-comings of our people. “In 
many cases,” she remarks, “I recognize the faults of my own youth 
—the want of reflection, the lack of observation of themselves and 
others.”* We cannot fail to consider the charge. It was Wads- 
worth who first brought to our attention the value of emotion “rec- 
ollected in tranquility,” a phrase which on first hearing may seem 
ludicrous in connection with junior high school boys and girls. 
But when one considers the effect of this point of view upon the 
problem of composition, he is not surprised at the children’s vote. 
Max Eastman has given particularly felicitous expression to the 
idea in his Enjoyment of Poetry. He reminds us: 


* The Letters of Fredrika Bremer, ed. by A. B. Benson, Scribner’s, 1924. 
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In expectation and revery, realization is often more perfect than in the too 
obdurate presence of things. ... . This gift of realization can be given in 
the absence of things often better than in their presence... . . In the city 
we complete our love of the country and long to greet it again; in the country, 
some afternoon under a tree, we get the full flavor of our energetic life in the 
city, and think we but half realized the great drama we were taking part in all 
winter..... And in the second place actual things are never isolated and 
framed for our enjoyment as things are in revery. Things in memory are 
finely focalized and made seizable, unified, and perfected, by the narrowing of 
their space and time extent, and the omission of whatever opposes or derogates 
from the feature chosen to be the apex of our attention.* 

It is this opportunity for reflection, for separating the central im- 
pression from a mass of details, for seeing the parts in their rela- 
tion to the whole, which makes the recollected experience especially 
easy to communicate effectively to another. Surely there are im- 
portant reasons for including in the composition course the recol- 
lected as well as the immediate experience. 

The prevalence of community problems in the English class 
is proof of the fact that there is something to be gained by both, in 
such a combination. “What happens to the English,” to quote a 
teacher experienced in the organization of such courses, “depends 
upon the particular bent of the teacher—whether he has been 
trained in social science or in English.” Problems of community 
interest undoubtedly stimulate thought among students in a direc- 
tion too frequently ignored until recent years, and lead to the 
acquisition of much valuable information. Furthermore, they de- 
velop habits of note-taking and logical organization of material 
which should be a part of every junior high school course in Eng- 
lish. For this reason they merit some place in the work of the com- 
position year. Whether they merit the whole place or even a large 
share of it would seem open to question. The fact that such topics 
were placed next to the bottom of the list by junior high school 
pupils ought to have some significance. Moreover, projects of this 
sort commonly presuppose a composition ability which experience 
proves is not in the possession of the average child in the seventh, 
eighth, or even in the ninth grade. The English teacher, much as 
he would like to subscribe to the doctrine, knows that such skills 


* Pp. 60-62. 
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do not exist among the average students of junior high school 
years. It is useless to ignore the fact or the responsibility which it 
places upon the teacher. The emphasis upon the kow must still 
find a place, and a large one, in the composition training of the 
children of these grades. It is obvious from Mr. Hill’s recent ar- 
ticle’ in the School Review, that in the hands of a skilled teacher, 
many of the problems of community life may be organized and 
presented so as to appeal to the imagination of the child. ““Memo- 
ries of an African Slave Trader,” “down the Mississippi on a Flat 
Boat,” and similar topics will utilize many of the facts of the so- 
cial-science class and at the same time allow scope for the play of 
youthful imaginations. It is obvious, however, from the vote of the 
children that problems of community life in and of themselves, 
have made little appeal to the boy or girl of early adolescent years. 
In the second place, in the hands of an unskilled teacher, work of 
this sort is apt to develop into long, ambitious themes, involving 
weeks of labor, and offering little variety of interest or of method. 
The gathering of material frequently calls forth little originality or 
reflection, and the composition then degenerates into a more or less 
stilted compilation of ideas and sometimes of language taken from 
various sources and various authors. It would seem wise, there- 
fore, in spite of the helpful opportunity it affords for certain types 
of training, to avoid allowing such a procedure to become the rule 
in the composition class. 

Finally, one can but look askance at the recently developing 
tendency to make of the composition class a means for the teach- 
ing of morals. One can think of few things more deadening to the 
creative spirit and spontaneity of a successful lesson in composi- 
tion than the solemn pronouncements resulting from the average 
assignment of this sort. “Honesty,” as a topic, suggests a rush for 
the dictionary, a long, complicated definition, opening a proverbi- 
ally stilted array of truisms, which, though they can boast of being 
“placed together,” can scarcely be dignified by the title of com- 
position. One is inclined to agree with Professor Palmer that vir- 
tue is a matter of habit and practice; that inasmuch as morality 


*“English with the Social Studies,” H. C. Hill, School Review, April, 1925. 
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does not take its rise primarily in knowledge, much preaching upon 
the subject is vain.‘ Children are not given by nature to self- 
analysis and morbid self-criticism. Their spontaneity results in 
action and reaction to concrete situations. The teacher would do 
well to remember this especially if a situation arises in which it 
seems wise for the school as a whole to center its attention upon a 
problem of morals. In composition the children deal with the spe- 
cific and the concrete—the incident or the dramatic presentation of 
a law of life. Essays upon abstractions of this type tend to become 
for the younger students so much repetition of moral sentiments 
without effective stimulation of the moral sense of the writer. 

That child is to be pitied whose teacher of composition has but 
one line of interest. The wise teacher will see to it that she ap- 
proaches her problem from as many angles as possible. Her sub- 
jects will not be all of one kind, nor all of another. The imagina- 
tion will have ample chance for full play. On the other hand, the 
every-day experience will come in for its share of attention. The 
theme based upon literature will not be ignored, nor will the valu- 
able assets of the school excursion, the community problem, and 
the compilation of material on subjects of interest to the indivi- 
dual. 

It was in an effort to discover how the children stand on these 
various questions that the questionnaire already referred to was 
sent this winter to 100 junior high schools all over the country. 
The 30 replies received represent all sections of the country, Los 
Angeles, New York City, Houston, Texas, Duluth, and an equal 
number of large and small cities in the area between. The topics 
listed are represented on the first table, though in the original 
questionnaire, a word of explanation and illustration accompanied 
each—personal experience topics, imaginative themes, how to do 
or make things, current event topics or community problems, and 
school expeditions and community enterprises. The procedure sug- 
gested was that the teacher should announce a composition to be 
written on any subject which the individual child might choose. 


* Moral and Ethical Training in Our Schools, G. H. Palmer, Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co. 
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The resulting topics were to be tabulated according to the five 
headings above. Failing this, she was to list the types on the black- 
board, let the children discuss their likes and dislikes freely, and 
finally to have them list the five headings in the order of their pref- 
erence. If she found it impossible to pursue either of these meth- 
ods, she was to range the topics herself according to her experience 
with children of junior high school years. About two thirds of the 
replies followed the first two methods, and one third, the latter. 
The results were practically the same in all cases. 


TABLE II 


TABLE SHOWING MARKED LIKES AND DISLIKES 
(Rankings Above and Below Rank 3) 


93-4 
66.7 
56.6 
36.6 
20.1 20 
16.6 13.3 

I II III IV V I I iil IV V 

Above 3 Below 3 


Table I has already been discussed in the course of this paper. 
Table II, which omits the third or middle ranking, shows very 
clearly the likes and dislikes indicated. Ninety-three per cent of 
the children placed persona! experience topics above the middle 
ranking; 56 per cent of them similarly favored the imaginative 
theme; 20 per cent placed how to do or make things above the mid- 
dle group; while only 16.6 per cent so favored the current event 
and community problems group. Lowest in the scale came the ac- 
counts of school expeditions and community enterprises, with 13.3 
per cent above the middle rank. 

The second half of the chart shows 6.7 per cent placing per- 
sonal experience topics below the middle group and 20 per cent, 
the imaginative theme. 36.6 per cent so indicated their dis- 
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like of topics concerned with doing and making things, whereas 
66.7 per cent of the children placed current-event or community 
problems below the middle rank, and 70 per cent narratives de- 
scriptive of school expeditions and community enterprises. 

In a second section of the questionnaire the teachers them- 
selves were asked to list the five composition topics which they in 
their experience had found most successful with children in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Of these, 63 per cent were of 
personal experiences, 26 per cent were imaginative themes, 9 per 
cent were concerned with how to do or make things, 2 per cent 


TABLE III 
SuccessFuL Composition Topics LIsTED BY TEACHERS 
63 
26 


were on current events or community problems, and none dealt 
with school expeditions and community enterprises. 

Now, it is obvious that children’s interests are not the sole 
criterion for the choice of composition topics. Yet to teachers who 
are imbued with the idea of the effect of interest upon effort, and 
of the importance of both in the process of education, such results 
cannot fail to be significant. The appeal of the personal experi- 
ence is apparently far above that of any other type of topic that 
one can suggest. Next in interest comes the imaginative theme, 
and third, the discussion or explanation of how to do or make 
something. For some reason, possibly inherent in the difficulties 
they present and in the type of interest to which they appeal, or 
possibly because of unskilful presentation on the part of the teach- 
er, current events and community problems have made little pleas- 
urable impression upon boys and girls of junior high school years. 
At the bottom of the list stands the school expedition or visit to 
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the community enterprise. Why these things are true is another 
and more difficult question. That they apparently are true cannot 
fail to be of significance to the teacher of composition. 


WHERE THEY COME FROM AND WHAT THEY DO 
J. H. McKEE 


To show that largeness of vocabulary seems a more constant 
accompaniment of general ability in English than is a knowledge of 
grammar, and second, to show that at Purdue University we re- 
ceive a generally better grade of student from the larger, as op- 
posed to the smaller, high schools, are the purposes of this paper. 
Two sets of figures, recorded below, seem to indicate the first of 
these things; and five sets of figures of differing sorts join to indi- 
cate the second. 


I 


At Purdue we are necessarily concerned—as are English de- 
partments in many schools—with students who come to college 
either insufficiently prepared, below normal in ability, or with both 
deficiencies. We try our Freshmen out during the first three weeks 
they are in college; we have them write five themes, three in class 
and two outside, and we give them short tests in vocabulary and in 
grammar. We record the results of this work for observation and 
use. We collect columns of figures, use the adding machine, do 
some dividing and some calculating of “probable error,” and think 
we see a few things. 

We early thought we saw that good performance in vocabulary 
accompanied general superiority more notably than did good per- 
formance in grammar. In 1924, for instance, records of one hun- 
dred students who were sent to English A (our no-credit course 
for poor students) were taken at random, and along with them the 
records of one hundred students who had been retained in English 
I were taken for comparison. The one hundred students in English 
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A had been under the preliminary instruction of some thirteen in- 
structors, and in each case three instructors had agreed to the wis- 
dom of their being sent to the no-credit course. The students in 
English I were of the same sexes, proportionally, as those of the 
English A group, and were in the same schools of the university, 
and taught, during the first three weeks of the semester, by the 
same instructors in the same sections. It should be said that in 
deciding on students to be sent to English A we depend mainly on 
themes, and not very largely on the vocabulary and grammar tests. 

We found that English A students averaged 53.6 in vocabulary 
and 53.3 in grammar, while English I students averaged 70.0 in 
vocabulary and 67.6 in grammar. 

In the fall of 1925, similar, but apparently somewhat more 
difficult, tests were given; the records from twelve instructors— 
students being selected as before, and one hundred in each group 
—showed that English A students averaged 38.6 in vocabulary 
and 46.2 in grammar, while English I students averaged 64.8 in 
vocabulary and 62.8 in grammar. 

In 1924, then, the difference in the vocabulary averages for 
the two groups was 16.4 points, and in grammar 14.3 points; while 
in 1925 the difference in the vocabulary averages was 26.2 points, 
and in grammar was 15.3. We were looking for “significance.” In 
1924 vocabulary seemed 2.1 points more “significant” than gram- 
mar, and in 1925, 10.9 points more so, as between the better and 
the not-so-good groups. 

Soon after we had begun our figuring we began to believe that 
our English A was being recruited in disproportionately large de- 
gree from students from the smaller high schools. 

In 1924 we asked students in certain sections to tell us the en- 
rolment in their respective high schools. We got this information 
from both English A and English I students; then we took the fig- 
ures for one hundred students in each course—taking them at ran- 
dom, except for the limitation that in each group the two sexes and 
the several schools in the university should be represented in simi- 
lar proportions—set the figures into five groups in relation to the 
size of the high schools, and had a table like this (Table I): 
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TABLE I 
ScHoots (ATTENDANCE) 
STUDENTS 
Under 100 Too to 199 200 to 299 goo to 999 |1,cooandover 
re 23 29 7 23 18 
ck II 15 9 30 35 


The regularity of the drift here was such as to please us who 
had spent some perfectly good hours at a desk doing some not par- 
ticularly interesting tabulating. 

In 1925 we obtained high-school attendance figures from all 
our Freshmen. One hundred students in English A and one hun- 
dred in English I, when arranged as were the 1924 students in 
Table I, showed the following distribution (Table II): 


TABLE II 
ScHoots (ATTENDANCE) 
STUDENTS 
Under roo to 199 200 to 2909 300 to 900 _|1,cooandover 
20 29 10 28 13 
7 21 II 28 33 


This distribution, though not quite the same as that of the year 
before, pointed very definitely in the same direction. 

Two groups of one hundred students in English A and one hun- 
dred in English I, of somewhat different personnel from those who 
filled Table II, but similarly chosen, reported, respectively, figures 
which showed 484 to be the average number of students in the high 
schools of the English A students, and 1,042 the average number of 
students in the high schools of English I students. This, too, was 
decisive enough to make us feel that we were learning something, 
and that the time spent with the adding machine was not wasted. 

Further to check up in the matter of performance as related 
to the size of the high schools, one hundred students who came 
from the smaller high schools were chosen. In this hundred were 
included only students who reported a high-school attendance of 
one hundred or less—the average was 68.7. Next, one hundred stu- 
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dents were chosen, from the same instructors and from the same 
schools in the university, from among those students who reported 
a high-school attendance of 1,000 or more—the average was 
3,141.5. There was, then, in this comparison, a clear case of meas- 
uring students from rather small high schools with students from 
rather large ones. The grades in vocabulary and grammar were 
then ascertained and the following results were found: 

The one hundred students from small high schools had re- 
ceived grades that averaged 53.5 in vocabulary and 59.8 in gram- 
mar. 

The one hundred students from large high schools had received 
grades that averaged 64.5 in vocabulary and 62.6 in grammar. 

Here the difference in vocabulary grades for the two groups is 
marked, and the difference in grammar grades not equally marked. 
If it may be presumed that a knowledge of grammar is the result, 
usually, of school training, and the possession of a good vocabulary 
more largely the result of reading and of stimulating environment 
both in school and in the home and community, these results may 
show, perhaps, superior training in the larger high schools, but 
even more, greater stimulus in the life of the larger towns and 
cities. 

To end our story: In the fall of 1924 the “Iowa placement 
tests” were given to Freshman students in engineering at the uni- 
versity. The two tests in English were in “aptitude” and in “‘train- 
ing.” To see what might be found concerning performance of stu- 
dents from small and large high schools, and to try to see whether 
it was training that was lacking, rather than aptitude, among stu- 
dents from small high schools, the records were taken of some 132 
students for whom we had figures on high-school attendance. Thir- 
ty of these students happened to be from high schools of one hun- 
dred students or fewer; thirty-eight from high schools of 1,000 or 
more; and sixty-four from high schools of from ror to 999 stu- 
dents. It should be premised, first, that the numbers in the study 
were not so large as we should have liked—the results given below 
(Table III) were, however, checked as indicated for “probable 
error’”—second, that after all it is hard to separate “aptitude” 
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from “training” for test purposes. The table is set forth for what 
it is worth. 

It is noticeable that both in aptitude and in training there is a 
fairly sharp rise from the averages for students from small high 
schools to those of students from the middle group. In the aptitude 
results there is another rise in the average of students from high 
schools of an enrolment of 1,000 or more, while there is actually a 
very slight (possible) drop in the training figures at this point. 


TABLE III 


HicH ScHoots (ATTENDANCE) 
STUDENTS 


AVERAGES 
100 or fewer From 100 to 999 1,000 or more 
In aptitude....... 33.71.29 37-99.557 39. 29. 703 
In training....... 49.41.06 54.00.77 53.61.27 


These last figures, then, show, as do the others, the superiority 
of the product of the larger high schools, but in regard to a decision 
between “training” and “aptitude” superiority, may show, if they 
show anything, that the large schools, perhaps, receive better mate- 
rial than do the smaller, and succeed with that material, approxi- 
mately, in the same proportion as the small high schools succeed 
with their material. 

In present-day America, where there is much talk of the dis- 
tress of the country districts and of the drift of the more enterpris- 
ing population to the towns, the whole matter here referred to in 
what is really not a conclusion but little more than a surmise—the 
matter of the quality of our rural, as opposed to our urban, popula- 
tion—is of interest, and concern. 

It should be added, with regard to these Iowa placement tests, 
that the correlation between results in them and results of our fur- 
ther dealing with students who took them was high. 
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THE WISCONSIN TESTS OF GRAMMATICAL 
CORRECTNESS 


S. A. LEONARD 


The purpose of this study was to find how many pupils in a 
hundred in various school grades make certain commonly cen- 
sured “grammatical errors” of purely conventional sort like “them 
kind” and “learn us,” and to enable schools to find out the same 
thing specifically for themselves. For this it was necessary to con- 
struct a purely objective measure as near as possible to a real situ- 
ation in which children would use the wrong or the right form. 
Many considerations, the validity of which will be discussed in the 
completed study, determined the use of the completion or blank- 
filling test, and it proved possible to construct such a test in which 
97-5 per cent, on the average, of all pupils in junior and senior high 
schools filled in either the wrong form or the right form we were 
looking for in every sentence. As a result, though no test is prob- 
ably very good as an indication of what children or others use in 
speech or even in their own writing, we have a clear measure of 
knowledge of the right form; there is shown here what several 
thousand children, knowing that a word is wanted in a sentence, do 
actually write in that sentence in schoolrooms, how many of them 
know and can command the right form, and how many use the 
wrong. Since the forms are not there to choose, but the sense of 
the sentence naturally suggests the word to which the child is ac- 
customed, it is probable that the element of chance is pretty well 
eliminated and that we find out the best of the pupil’s knowledge 
and belief. 

Results of these tests—(1) Pupils from grades VII to XII 
showed rather steadier improvement in the grammatical correct- 
ness tests, particularly in Test A, which was the harder and was 
taken as the standard in revision, than in the sentence recognition 
tests. They also had a higher initial median and came nearer to 
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perfect attainment in the last year of high school in grammatical 
correctness (Table II and Fig. 1). 

2. The scores by sentences made possible a ranking of all er- 
rors examined, from 32.1 per cent to 1.3 per cent wrong (Table 
III). These results demonstrated conclusively that the teaching of 
English has plenty of genuinely serious difficulties to combat, and 
is not at present effectual in combating many of them; too much 


Grades Grades 
Scores 7 8 9 10 I 12 23 7 
20 


A B 


Fic. 1.—Right answer scores by grades: A, sentence recognition tests; B, tests 
of grammatical correctness. 


time is, perhaps, wasted on correcting perfectly valid idioms and 
in meticulous interference with pupils’ individuality in speech and 
writing. The table of frequencies of the errors examined in this 
test, like that for the sentence tests, should aid school authorities 
to plan inventories of composition difficulties and organize courses 
of study to meet them. 

3. A use of the sentence recognition and grammatical correct- 
ness tests in measuring the graduating classes of county training 
schools made clearer than could otherwise have been possible the 
inadequacy of these people’s preparation on the average for teach- 
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ing in elementary schools. The tests were also applied and the re- 
sults digested as part of the Racine Survey. 

4. Asupplementary study which can be only briefly mentioned 
in this article attempted to discover the effect of presenting wrong 
forms or a choice of right and wrong forms in a test of grammatical 
correctness. This was studied by presenting three tests, each of 21 
sentences, in which both the right and the wrong form (Test Ai- 
pha), the wrong form alone (Test Beta), and merely a blank to be 
filled in (Test Gamma) were presented before the pupil, thus: 


Alpha: “Every pupil must do (his) (their) own work in this test.” 
(wrong form to be crossed out) 

Beta: “Every pupil must do their own work in this test.” 
form to be written in at end) 


The result of giving these tests to 1,850 pupils was (1) corre- 
lations so low that the tests cannot be said to measure these abil- 
ities evenly: .482-++.016 for Alpha with Beta; .603-+.013 for Beta 
with Gamma; .677-++.011 Alpha with Gamma; (2) most remark- 
ably uneven results on individual sentences, as illustrated in Plate 
II, for 750 pupils’ scores on these tests taken in different orders to 
equalize chances; obviously nothing is proved about the effect of 
displaying wrong forms in tests and further studies are needed to 
explain these figures; and (3) a reasonably clear indication that 
Test Gamma—the completion type—is on the whole the steadiest 
measure of the abilities here considered, since the scores on indi- 
vidual sentences by it vary the least from the average sentence 
scores on all three tests; the Alpha deviations are so prevailingly 
minus that there is strong probability that the guessing factor 
makes this type of test too easy, and the large total of deviations 
on Beta, with the fact that in many sentences perfectly correct 
forms were corrected in place of the wrong one (by 21.3 per cent 
of the pupils in one sentence), makes this test apparently less 
steady in indication than the completion type. These figures are 
given in Table I. While the right-wrong or alternate-response 
(Alpha) type appears to have little to be said for it as a measure of 
these abilities, the type presenting an error to be corrected (Beta), 
provided all variant responses are collected and analyzed as with 
the completion test, was shown to reveal other and important mat- 
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ters of significant value, discussed in full in the completed study. 
A test of a number of sentences on this type, some right and some 
wrong, best on a single form, is likely to show much of diagnostic 
value. 

TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES OF THE SENTENCE SCORES (PERCENTAGE WRONG) 
oN Tests ALPHA, BETA, AND GAMMA FROM THE AVERAGE 
or ALL THREE IN SCHOOLS WHERE THE TESTS WERE 
GIVEN IN ALTERNATING ORDER (OVER 750 CASES) * 


WeIcHTED Averaces, Grapes VII-XII 

ee Fig. 2 iffe 
Average | | Difernce | 
16.3 6.7— 17.6+ 10.9— 
ere 28.7 26.0— 18.2+ 7.9+ 
9.7 2.1I+ 3.8— 1.8+ 
14.1 1.8+ 7.8— 6.0+ 
7.9 1.1+ I.I— °o.I— 

10. 8— 20.9+ 10.0— 
°o.2— °o.I— 0.4+ 
16.3 1.3+ 4.8— 3.4+ 
5.8 2.5— 2.6— 5.2+ 
14.6 4-7- 1.2+ 3.4+ 
14.4 1.2+ 6.7— 5-3+ 

9.7 7.7— 7.6— 15.2+ 


* This table should be read: “On error No. 1 (See Fig. 2) the average 
percentage of a was 42.2; the score on Test Alpha was (32.2) 10 
per cent less than this average, that on Beta (49.8 per cent) was 7.6 per cent 
moses, O08... +> The total differences were Alpha 91.4, Beta 113.2, and 
Gamma 87.2. 

Gamma’s total differences are thus 94.3 per cent of Alpha’s and 77.0 per 
cent of Beta’s. 

But of the total differences above, 83.8 of Abbe or approximately 93 
per cent, are minus; this apparently confirms Dr. Ruch’s and others’ conten- 
tion that the chance element in this test throws strong doubt on its validity. 


What errors should be measured?—The first step in the con- 
struction of the tests of grammatical correctness was to examine 
all studies previously made on this sort of errors. Most of these 
are summarized in Dr. Charters’ chapter on “Language and Gram- 
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mar” in the Third Yearbook of the National Education Associa- 
tion on Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curricu- 
lum. These studies, where they have specified the precise form 
misused and not concealed it under the heading “errors in princi- 
pal parts of verbs,” have been most useful in showing where trou- 
ble centers. Stormzand has also given a good review of such stud- 
ies and made a beginning of deriving index numbers by finding 
quotients of frequency of errors.’ All data show us that a few 
wrong forms constantly repeated, and not so multitudinous an 
array as had been supposed, constitute the bulk of the problem. 

On the other hand, practically all such investigations have in- 
cluded not alone matters merely of sometimes poor courtesy like 
the word-order “I and Mary,” but rhetorical niceties like the split 
infinitive, and altogether correct and idiomatic colloquial forms 
such as “have got” and “go slow.” And not one had ever brought 
out the special and evil prominence of such a form as “my hair 
are,” which was included in these tests only because I had met it so 
constantly, and which came out positively at the top of the fre- 
quency with 32.1 per cent of error. It is, of course, clear that this is 
a usage of foreign importation; but these tests were given over a 
wide area, from New Jersey to Colorado, and we have plenty of 
other evidence that idioms of foreign speech and their inevitable 
effect upon English are certain always to form fundamental prob- 
lems of English teaching in the United States. 

It was therefore thought by all means best for the purposes of 
these tests to include no idiomatic and colloquial forms which are 
rated correct by the latest complete dictionaries of English, as yet 
almost the only widely accessible authorities which have made at 
least an attempt to investigate actual cultivated usage. 

Since, as in the sentence recognition tests, the purpose of the 
study was to discover the frequency of comparatively gross forms 
only, it was further determined to exclude all cases of divided 
usage, generally condemned by grammarians but widely and freely 
used by really cultivated speakers of English, such as “It is me,” 
“Who is it for?” Much as we may dislike these, there are plenty of 


*Stormzand and O’Shea, How Much English Grammar?, Warwick and York, 
1925, pp. 175 ff. 
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more grossly illiterate and objectionable forms such as “have 
went,” “I done it,” and “ain’t had none.” Moreover, these worst 
forms have been shown in several studies to be more frequent than 
the disputed matters of pronoun case.’ If we can actually and com- 
pletely dispose of the flagrant offences, we may wash our hands 
and at our leisure attack the lesser ones if we still think we need to. 


them (or,in B and G,those kind) 


526 


i 
om or was in BandG) for came 


its or its’ ( possessive) 
t 


Fic. 2.—Comparative scores (percentage wrong) on seven errors in three types 
of test. A=Alpha (alternate response type); B= Beta (correction type); G= Gamma 
(completion test). 


7 


“Have got” versus “haven’t no” and “I seen”: A remarkable 
illustration of the way in which our school instruction has inverted 
emphasis was found in the lists of variant forms tabulated for each 
sentence of the correctness tests. In each test there was a sentence 
on this pattern: 

John said that he 


Either one or two words might be written in. Of course we wanted 
to discover whether a second negative like “hadn’t” would be in- 
serted; and in fact such a form was used by, on the average, 3.7 
per cent of the more than four thousand pupils who took these 
tests. In addition, absurd and grossly incorrect forms like “laid,” 


no time to play just then. 


? All instances of “predicate nominative in wrong case,” for example, including 
“it is me,” are shown by Stormzand and O’Shea, from the figures of previous studies, 
as 2 in 3,453 errors or 0.6 per cent (.006). There are one hundred times more com- 
mon as well as more heinous offenses. Op. cit., Table 90, pp. 170-72. 
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“had has,” “knows its,” and “seen” occurred sporadically. But not 
one paper in all the thousands contained the perfectly correct form 
“had got.” Nothing could so completely illustrate the perfection 
with which elementary-school teachers have strained out this par- 
ticular gnat. Meanwhile, the number of camels that have got in 
and the extent of their possession of our tent are shown in the re- 
mainder of this article. 

Making a completion test valid—It was also decided in these 
diagnostic tests of grammatical errors to present no wrong forms. 
Though no definite conclusions are reached in another section of 
this study as to the effect of their presence in a test, it seems rea- 
sonably clear that such grammatically wrong forms are often con- 
fusing and harmful when presented in the early stages of the at- 
tempt to teach the right ones. And since these tests are intended 
as both diagnostic and teaching devices, such forms were at tre- 
mendous expenditure of time and effort avoided. 

To devise a genuinely measuring test in which only blanks ap- 
pear to be filled in by the pupil is a task of almost endless difficulty. 
In the first place, when all forms not prescribed by the answer- 
sheet are marked wrong, the results are practically valueless. It is 
possible to substitute equivocal variants in most sentences of every 
completion test of the sort. For example, in “This dog will fight, 
but ———— kind in that kennel won’t,” “the” is perfectly permissi- 
ble, but it is scored wrong in like sentences in most completion 
tests. It is necessary, then, (1) to guard against the possibility of 
such variants so far as possible, (2) to find out precisely their 
nature and extent in every sentence, and (3) to score right all 
which can have a reasonable defense. Only in the degree that they 
are so few as not noticeably to affect the score is the test a valid 
measure of the occurrence of the wrong form. 

Hence the correction sheets listed both the specific right and 
wrong forms expected for each sentence, and also provided place 
both for the number of variants on each and for a list of all such 
forms and their frequencies. The huge difficulty of getting sen- 
tences in which only the right or the wrong form will naturally be 
written is illustrated by Sentence 7 of Test A: 

7. These apples taste sour, but I like kind in the other barrel very 
much. (Only words with four or more letters will be counted right in sentence 7.) 
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The directions, with the best that could be done, are still more 
complicated than is desirable, and probably render the test too 
difficult for grades below the seventh. The immense labor of listing 
all these variant forms, cheerfully volunteered by a great many 
grade-school and high-school teachers, is gratefully acknowledged. 
They proved of considerable interest to many of the participating 
teachers, and their total of information concerning children’s diffi- 
culties with English is considerable. They will be printed in full in 
the complete account of these studies next fall. 

Wherever for lack of adequate research funds it is necessary, 
as in this study, to have the scoring of papers done by persons not 
specifically trained for the particular work, it is clear that a con- 
siderable element of error must enter. This is by custom simply 
written off as chance error and assumed to cancel. There is reason 
to believe that this element was not increased by the suggestion 
that sentence scores be made up in class by discussion and scoring 
of the right and wrong forms and of variants, since the tests were 
either checked afterward or sent to the central office for scoring. 
And in any case so much was gained for the revision of the tests 
and also for the teaching of the right and allowable forms that the 
practice is recommended for use in the standardizing of later tests 
of this kind. 

Various types of difficulties revealed by the tests —The tables 
of variants*® provide a considerable mass of information on diffi- 
culties other than formal correctness in grammar. Many of these 
are concerned directly with reading ability. It was noted that some 
pupils apparently fill in a form suggested by the word next to the 
blank, but with no relation to the remainder of the sentence, as 
when in the sentence “I have finished my work and home” 
the words “chores” and “mother” were used, apparently based on 
the association of the word “home.” No doubt these errors corre- 
spond with very low mental age, and indicate clearly inability to 
cope with reading matter of average difficulty even for junior high 
schools. 

Reading and punctuation.—A curious variant, which it was 
for a long time difficult to account for, occurred with the sentence 
“Don’t it get out.” Such apparently irrelevant words as 


* Recorded in full in the account of this study, to be published later. 
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“touch,” “bother,” “tease,”’ were repeatedly used. They were final- 
ly accounted for as showing that many pupils apparently read the 
first three words as a separate sentence from the last two, utterly 
disregarding the absence of separative punctuation and not trou- 
bling even to supply any. It is clear that until punctuation—par- 
ticularly the separation of sentences—is so taught as to have 
meaning in pupils’ reading, it will never find place or value in their 
own written work. This suggests in our teaching of both reading 
and composition, a greater emphasis on the genuine social function 
of essential forms. 

The distribution of scores by grades in each of the tests of 
grammatical correctness is given in Table II. A table of all the 
scores on each sentence will appear in the completed study. Taken 
together, these show in detail, first, the precise number and per- 
centage of the conventional error for which we were looking in each 
sentence; and second, the percentage of cases in which we failed 
to get either this wrong form or the corresponding right one, be- 
cause pupils did not fill the blank at all, or disregarded general 
instructions or the specific directions on a few of the sentences, or 
used some other wrong form altogether or another right form 
against which we had not guarded. All such variant forms are in- 
structive in one way or another. 

The extent to which the tests measure——The percentages of 
failure to fill blanks and of evasion of the right or the wrong form 
show precisely to what extent the test sentences are measures of 
what they set out to investigate. Any conclusions on a completion 
test of this sort which do not take full note of the exact nature and 
extent of such leakage are practically valueless. 

By means of the revision on the basis of trials of the tests, the 
totals of responses, by sentences, of all cases in which neither the 
right form nor the expected wrong form was filled in, to the fol- 
lowing averages for each test: 


Test A Test B 

(Per Cent (Per Cent) 
Blanks unfilled or instructions not followed correctly . 0.69 0.63 
Allowable. variant forms . . . . . « ©7979 0.47 
Other errors, mistakes in reading, etc. 1.40 
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It should be noted that the other errors were often of value in re- 
vealing grammatical and other difficulties of pupils. Wherever the 
total of variance exceeded 3 per cent, the test sentences were re- 
constructed to reduce this, except in a few cases, especially noted, 


TABLE II 


CONDENSED DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR VARIOUS PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS IN 
Grapes VII-XIII on THE Tests oF GRAMMATICAL CORRECTNESS, 
BY SENTENCES RIGHT* 


Test A 

Grade Pupils 90% 15% 50% 25% 10% 
. eee 371 17.9 16.5 14.2 13.0 10.8 
|. eee 416 18.5 17.2 15.6 13.3 II.2 
| eee 779 19.8 18.4 16.4 14.3 12.1 
568 20 19.3 7.7 15.8 14.2 
448 20 19.9 18.5 16.9 15.0 
XII 359 20 19.4 18. 5.7 13.7 
Sr 225 20 19.8 18.7 17.4 16.0 

Test B 

Grade Pupils 90% 75% 50% 25% 10% 
ae 226 19.7 18.2 16.8 15.6 14.0 
J oar 298 19.1 17.9 16.5 15.1 13.3 
IX 499 20 19.8 18.8 16.8 15.0 
773 20. 19.4 18.0 16.3 14.0 
, ee 536 20. 20. 19.3 18.2 16.6 
ee 185 20. 20 19 17.5 16.0 
, ee 179 20 20 20 19.4 18.6 


* This table should read: “Of 371 pupils of grade VII, the top 10 per cent had in Test A at least 17.9 
sentences right; of 226 pupils the best ro per cent had 19.7 right in Test B; the best 25 per cent had 16.5 
re in ~e A, 18.2 right in Test B; the median or middle-range pupils in this grade had 14.2 right in 

, 16.8in B, etc.” 

This shows clearly the greater difficulty of Test A (due in part to the surprising score on “hair are” 

or “were”’). I have tried to equalize the two in revision. 


where the other errors were particularly instructive—particularly 
children’s strong anthropomorphic tendency shown in the sentence 
often completed “The rat looked queer because it had lost his 
tail.” 

It will be noted from Table II and Fig. 1 that improvement 
from grade to grade is fairly definite in trend, but irregular; the 
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total gain is not equal to that in the sentence tests, chiefly because 
the initial point is higher. Test B proved noticeably easier than A; 


TABLE III 


RANK OF THIRTY-ONE ERRORS BY PERCENTAGES WRONG ON GRAMMATICAL 
CorrEcTNESS Tests A AND B. (OLD Form.) 
(3,419 Pupils, Grades VII-XII) 


PERCENTAGE WRONG 
RANK Error SENTENCE No. Fine) 

in 
Test A | Test Score 
Sissvecy “them” or “those” kind (B-16 & Gamma 3) | 24.3 | 28.9 | 26.6 
wish .... “would have” | (A-6) 25.3 
Bees eae told or invited .... “I” | (A-14 & B-7) 21.1 | 28.2 | 24.7 
Rcesev “it’s” or “‘its’” (poss.) (A-20 & B-17) 18.6 | 27.5 | 23.1 
“was” to my room (A-17) 17.9 
““come”’ . yesterday (A-17) 17.2 
Dvvecnevd everyone (pupil) “their’’ (A-1 & B-s) 15.4 | 18.1 | 16.8 
play “good” (A-15 & B-15) 12.9] 9.1] 11.0 
“them” problems 10.3 | 10.3 
“leave” .... goorcome |,(A-9 & B-6) 10.6] 8.9] 9.8 
“had ought” (A-5 & B-g) 7.6] 11.9] 9.8 
if... . “would have” 9-4] 9.4 
news “are” or “were” 7.9 7.9 
ou “‘was’”’ (A-3 & B-1) 8.8] 3.9] 6.4 
“ain’t” for “haven’t” (A-14) 6.3 
“laying” for “lying” (A-2) 5-4 
“set” for “sit” (A-12 & B-20) 6.7] 3.9] 5-3 
“done” for “did” (A-18) 4.6 
“lay” down 4.31 4.3 
oe ee would or might “of”’ (A-6 & B-11) 5.6] 2.4] 4.0 
Wisiss se “hadn’t” or “haven’t no” (A-8 & B-10) 3.8] 4.0] 3.9 
“ain’t” for “‘aren’t”’ 3.8] 3.8 
“have did” 3.6} 3.6 
“learn” us (A-19 & B-19) 2.3] 2.2 
“ae (A-11 & B-4) S41 661 


in revision this was, it is hoped, met by (1) exchanging a harder 
sentence in A for an easier one in B illustrating the same point, and 
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(2) substituting in B, for the easy problem of “seen” or “saw,” the 
harder one “have seen” or “have saw.” It is probable that the 
tests are not only approximately fair in measuring the position of 
any given pupil in the class*, but that the revised forms are also 
sufficiently close in central tendency and distribution to be used as 
measures of progress before and after a period of teaching. As 
with the sentence recognition tests, a third parallel form has been 
devised and is in process of being standardized. 

Conclusions from the grammatical correctness tests 
most immediately useful contribution of such tests, as of those on 
sentence recognition, is the probable frequency of the specific 
errors they consider. The order of errors according to their per- 
centage scores for more than 5,000 pupils in grades VII through 
XII is shown in Table III. It will be seen that (1) “hair are” or 
“were,” with 32.1 per cent of error, (2) “them” or “those kind” 
with 26.6 per cent, and (3) “wish you would have” with 25.3 per 
cent, stand at the top of the list, with percentages of error in excess 
of 25 for weighted averages of grades VII and XII. These are fol- 
lowed by “told” or “invited” . . . . I (24.7 per cent), “like” for 
“as if,” (24.1 per cent), “it’s” or “its’” for the possessive (23.1 
per cent) all exceeding 20 per cent error. 

On the other hand, “seen” for “saw,” 1.3 per cent, “can 1?” 
1.5 per cent, and “learn us,” 2.1 per cent appear at the bottom of 
the list with weighted averages near or below 2 per cent. In grades 
VII to XII “can” for “may” never appeared above 4.4 per cent 
(Grade VIII), and had only three scores of 2 per cent or over; 
“learn us” had not above 4.4 per cent (Grade VIII); “seen” not 
above 2.7 per cent (Grade VIII). These three have therefore 
been omitted from the revised tests for high-school use; they can 
evidently be mastered before grade VII, and in properly organized 
courses be simply required beyond that place, but not constitute 
problems for high-school attack.° But forms such as “hair are,” 
which runs from 71.7 per cent error in grade VIII to 14.3 per cent 


“Full correlations and T-Scores by sentences are in process of construction for 
both tests. 

* Many times in statements, either “can” or “may” is apparently equally cor- 
rect. These figures are only for the question “May I do so-and-so?” 
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in grade XIII—first-year normal school—should receive more at- 
tention than in the past. Using these rankings as a basis, any 
school can proceed to make out its own individual inventory of 
difficulties, as was done, for example, in the Racine Survey, and 
lay its plan of campaign accordingly. This is on the apparently 
valid assumption that all the errors listed are gross enough to war- 
rant attention, and on the tenable but unproved assumption that 
frequency of an error in a test like this corresponds at least roughly 
with its frequency in speech and in writing. The high percentages 
of error show our failure, in preoccupation with numerous less 
flagrant difficulties and often with quite justifiable idioms, to root 
out the worst violations of grammatical correctness. 

Use of the tests of diagnostic measurement.—Through the 
courteous co-operation of Dr. W. J. Osburn, of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Education, it was arranged to give one of the tests 
of sentence recognition and one of grammatical correctness with a 
group of other measures in the County Training Schools and in the 
rural-school departments of two normal schools in Wisconsin. The 
students who took these tests were at the end of their one-year 
period of preparation and being sent out as fully qualified to teach 
in rural schools. They actually fell below the average of eighth- 
grade pupils on these and other tests in English taken in the same 
series, in from 5 per cent of cases, in writing compositions graded 
by the Nassau County Scale, to 11 per cent in the grammatical cor- 
rectness test and 37 per cent in the sentence recognition test which 
at least measures fairly well their ability to proofread pupils’ sen- 
tences. This is sufficient commentary on the status of teaching in 
the country schools. The work calls for much better qualified 
teachers; and unless higher standards are set and enforced we shall 
have no hope of achieving decent literacy in rural education. Only 
standardized and, therefore, comparable measures like these tests 
could show this situation so graphically. Both tests were also used, 
with other means of measurement, in making the survey of English 
in the Racine public schools. 


Note.—Professor Leonard has donated the Wisconsin tests to the National 
Council. They are available at 90 cents a hundred. 
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THE ACTIVE ENGLISH CLASS 


A VISIT TO CALDWELL COOK’s “MUMMERY” AT THE PERSE SCHOOL, 
IN CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


JOHN A. LESTER 


In the course of a recent six-month educational pilgrimage of 
England I was often astonished at the results which certain teach- 
ers have obtained by direct reliance on the creative energy of the 
child. Two rooms at the Exposition des Arts Decoratifs in Paris 
were devoted to designs, some of them amazing in their power and 
freshness, executed by untaught Viennese children of six to fifteen. 
Their powers had been stimulated by Cizek, the artist who sug- 
gests but does not teach. “Others clap the lid on; I take it off.” 
Then again at the junior school at Bedales was that joyous young 
orchestra, whose powers had been stimulated but not specifically 
or technically trained. “All we need to do,” said Professor Dol- 
metsch, “is to open the gates. I give a child a fretted violin to hold 
between his knees. I play with him once, then I put him into my 
orchestra.” There were also the workschools of Merz in Stuttgart 
and Berlin, where children develop by the handling of solid things 
rather than words or even colors and sounds; and without any for- 
mal instruction, arrive at the age of ten at the standard required by 
law in the formal subjects. 

I wanted particularly to visit schools where an attempt had 
been made to base the teaching of English upon this natural crea- 
tive energy which I had seen so skilfully stimulated to expression 
through the mediums provided by Cizek, Dolmetsch, and Merz. 

There is in one of the meaner parts of northern London an In- 
fants’ School of some five hundred children in ten rooms, each pre- 
sided over by one teacher. On entering one of these crowded 
rooms, you hear a low hum of industry and find yourself the center 
of a group of children anxious to show you the work they have 
done. For some of them are at school before the teachers, and pro- 
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ceed to unlock the doors, to take down from bookcase or closet the 
unfinished task of yesterday and apply themselves to it. In each 
room are some fifty children, free to move about, to choose the 
material for the individual work in hand, which is mainly self- 
selected. One could not consider these ill-clad, underfed children 
of Chelsea the best school material, yet a seven-year-old boy 
showed me a composition on Lord Nelson which would have done 
credit to a high-school Freshman. 

The London Infants School with its crowded rooms and scant 
equipment offers no such opportunity for free creative work as the 
German Werkschule. And, besides, the teachers must be ready 
for the descent of the inspectors with their standard tests in the 
three R’s. The Chelsea school, therefore, illustrates what can be 
done under the most unfavorable conditions, even with young chil- 
dren, by stimulating their interests in the task of self-instruction in 
the formal studies. The system has been built up by means of an 
individual method, and individual apparatus devised and original- 
ly made by the devoted headmistress, Miss Mackinder, and de- 
scribed by her in Individual Work in Infants’ Schools. The im- 
petus comes from the child’s knowledge that he can proceed up- 
ward through the school at his own rate, accomplishing stage by 
stage the inviting material which beckons to him from the walls 
and the shelves and the closets of his classroom. 

But I wished to see the active method of teaching English ap- 
plied in a secondary school, and naturally found my way to Cald- 
well Cook in Cambridge. Teachers of English are acquainted with 
Cook’s Play Way and The Perse Play Books ; but it is necessary to 
see the active class in operation to appreciate its effectiveness. 

Cook’s object, like ours, is twofold: first, to habituate the boy 
to express his thoughts fitly in spoken or written words; second, to 
lead him through his natural interests to nourish his emotional na- 
ture with the great literature of his mother-tongue. No reader of 
The Play Way needs to be reminded how directly Cook bases his 
system on those interests which boys of twelve or thirteen have 
nearest to their hearts; how he relies on the subject rather than on 
the teacher for all compulsion. But before I tell of his active Eng- 
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lish class, it is necessary to insist that the boys who constitute it 
have already become a cohesive and largely self-organized group 
with the common object of self-instruction; that under a boy 
leader it is so self-disciplined that if the teacher should be absent, 
the day’s program will be carried out just as if he were present. 

Let us then enter Caldwell Cook’s ‘““Mummery.” It is an an- 
cient classroom quite transformed; for on the walls are Medici 
prints, old armor, coats of mail, photographs of scenes from home- 
made plays; on a table or on the shelves above it are chrysanthe- 
mums and great store of books, among them a 1561 Hall’s Chron- 
icles, and a first edition of Holinshed. When the master and I 
enter, to take our places unobtrusively in the rear, the room is al- 
ready full, and the carved black-oak chair on the platform is occu- 
pied by a thirteen-year-old president who is flanked by a supporter 
on either side a little to the rear. Surprised by the evident ex- 
pectancy of the boys in front of me, I whisper to my host, ““What’s 
going on?” He has hardly time to reply “I don’t quite know, but 
we'll soon see,” before the president announces that the time will 
be devoted to four-minute speeches from as many of the twelve 
volunteers as the forty-five minutes will accommodate. Taking a 
slip of paper from his pocket he calls on “The Sparrow” to speak 
first. 

The Sparrow ascends the platform and announces his subject, 
‘“Pachmann at the Piano.” But he has hardly told us of the assem- 
bly at which he was present last evening and of the pianist’s first 
number, when I am astounded by a resounding bang as if someone 
in the room had dropped a full soap box. I perceive that a lad has 
brought down a heavy wooden mallet with sufficient force upon the 
Mummery floor. 

“What is it?” asks the president unperturbed. 

“He said ‘nicely’ when he meant ‘brilliantly’” explains the 
hammer-man. 

On a word from the president the Sparrow corrects himself and 
proceeds. He tells us of Pachmann’s subsequent numbers, his 
movements, his expression, his interpretation. But again in the 
middle of a sentence he is halted by that inexorable bang: “He 
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said ‘each of them were’ instead of ‘each of them was.’” The Spar- 
row submits and chirps his way to a conclusion. 

Now the function of the president’s supporters becomes evi- 
dent. One comes briskly forward with the words, “Marks for in- 
terest,” and begins to count “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.”’ At seven he stops, 
for his practised eye discerns that the hands, which have begun to 
go up at four, now indicate by their number that a majority of the 
group favors seven out of ten as a just mark for the content of the 
Sparrow’s morning chirrup. The same procedure determines the 
“marks for style.”” Meanwhile the president’s supporter on the left 
has been keeping a record of speaker, topic, and the group deci- 
sions arrived at. 

The president now calls for questions or criticisms. They are 
immediate, numerous, direct, and frank: “Good, but somehow 
didn’t sound like the Sparrow”; “He didn’t tell us how he got 
Pachmann’s autograph”; “I’d like to know how he knew when 
Pachmann played a wrong note!” True to nature, the Sparrow in 
some cases gives as good as he receives. 

The president calls for the second speaker, who announces his 
subject is “An Omelette” because, as he explains, it consists of a 
collection of unconsidered trifles. It is well named so far as the 
difference of ingredients is concerned, for he has described a strange 
new beetle, a powerful new locomotive, and is well launched upon 
an explanation of the origin of barbers’ poles, before he is halted 
by a hand arrestingly shot up. 

“Doctors were different from, not than,” said the interrupter. 

The president said nothing but “Pass over the hammer,” for a 
boy may keep this symbol of censorship only so long as he uses it 
with unerring vigilance to detect any lapse in either structure or 
pronunciation. 

“Or in pronunciation.” That explained the uniformly distinct 
and outspoken utterance of boys at the Perse School, and Cook’s 
whispered remark to me when the next boy took the platform to 
speak on “Our Local Birds”: “He’s a country lad with a local ac- 
cent, but popular and intelligent... . . But listen.” The boy had 
hardly reached his description of the chaffinch’s nest when a storm 
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of friendly protest drowned his voice and reminded him that they 
did not say “’er heggs” in Cambridge. I was reminded of the big 
H used by Caldwell Cook in his war-class of Belgian boys. It was 
made of sonorous and discordant metal, and it was dropped with a 
clang whenever the aspirate failed. 

My notebook shows that the following subjects were chosen by 
the other speakers of that forty-five minute period: “Recent Hap- 
penings in the British Isles,” “A Mixed Grill,” “Diamonds,” “Saint 
Kilda,” “Personal Names,” “Training Animals for Circuses.” The 
other volunteers had perforce to hold their fire. The interest was 
retained up to the last minute, though Caldwell Cook’s contribu- 
tion to the proceedings was confined to four remarks: “These om- 
elettes are getting old”; ““Where’s that hammer?”’; ‘Pass over the 
hammer”; and “Best speech of the morning” (corroborating a vote 
already taken). I felt as I left the Mummery that I had been pres- 
ent at a demonstration of genuine co-operative learning. 

After fifteen minutes in the open spent in conversation with my 
host, we entered the Mummery again to find it transformed. The 
curtain before which the lecture-president had sat was drawn, re- 
vealing a back stage with hangings. Curtains over the front win- 
dows of the room shut out the sunshine from the Cambridge main 
street, stage lights were on, and another class of fourteen-year-old 
boys, all in hasty but appropriate costume began to read the third 
act of Richard IJ, It was evidently a first or second reading, for 
they had books in their hands. I learned that boys had made their 
shields and coats of arms and decorated them with the devices his- 
torically correct. Bolingbroke read his part with great spirit and 
effect; and when the scene shifted to Flint Castle, I listened en- 
tranced as the great speech of the king was delivered with much 
feeling and insight by a mere boy of fourteen. 

I was aware of the importance placed by Cook upon the stage 
approach to Shakespeare, of his ignoring of apparatus and notes, 
and his practice of sending boys straight to the early, bare, ungar- 
nished text for all their information as to properties, exits, en- 
trances, and stage action; and I could appreciate in what I was 
seeing that the stage manager must have studied his text closely 
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beforehand to have his actors costumed, placed, and propertied in 
the scenes of this third act. But there was one aspect of this active 
approach to Shakespeare that, from my own experience, puzzled 
me, and I frankly put the question. 

“T can see,” I said, “that your King Richard, and Bolingbroke 
and York, and Northumberland, and Percy, are getting a great 
deal from this play; but what about the other ten?” 

“T am not quite sure,” Cook replied. “Of course, the ten in- 
cludes the stage manager and the costumer, and they have all to 
some extent searched Holinshed and the historical sources. But let 
us see.” 

Before long, therefore, the reading was cut short, and, books in 
hand, the boys gathered informally around their teacher for fifteen 
minutes “context chasing” as he called it—a sort of rapid free-for- 
all discussion of the characters these boys had been impersonating 
and of the background against which they moved. Cook showed a 
subtle and wise deference to the opinion expressed by the lad who 
had identified himself with the particular character under discus- 
sion, and in general these interpretations were delightfully frank, 
direct, and boyish. 

“What kind of chap are you?” asked the master turning to 
John of Gaunt. 

“T’m a blighter, Sir.” 

There wanted not those who raised an immediate protest. 

“Gaunt’s a lot better than he had been before, anyhow.”’ 

“And he’s wise. He said, ‘There is no virtue like necessity,’ 
and that’s true.” 

But the fourteen-year-old John of Gaunt stoutly stood his 
ground, and defended his position with historical evidence, where 
some of his critics had difficulty in following him. Pages rustled, 
quotation was flung at quotation, opinions were challenged, and 
defended with chapter and verse. In the middle of the debate the 
master switched. 

“And you, Bolingbroke, what are you like?” 

The reply came quick and unabashed, “A fine fellow, Sir, but 
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chesty.” It seemed to meet with general approval, but Cook urged 
further analysis. 

“Fine in what qualities? Exactly what do you mean by 
‘chesty’?” 

Pages were turned, incidents cited, passages quoted from 
memory, and in time Bolingbroke emerged more intelligible and 
with greater detail of outline. That instinctive five-word charac- 
terization “‘A fine fellow, but chesty” had been not so much im- 
proved as elaborated. 

The tenth commandment is emphatic about your neighbor’s 
house, ox, and wife, but not explicit about his English students. I 
confess that I broke it in contemplating the mental background 
against which these boys saw themselves moving through the eight 
or ten plays of Shakespeare which they traverse in this way. The 
group contained at least one boy, often many, who had seen and 
could describe from observation and memory Westminster Hall, 
Ely House, Windsor, a street leading to the Tower, Pomfret Cas- 
tle, and the rest of the scenes in which, for the nonce, they lived 
and moved and had their being. It was almost as if here in Penn- 
sylvania, we could do King John against the background of Valley 
Forge and the field of Gettysburg. 

Caldwell Cook is not, I believe, a trained educational psychol- 
ogist; but as I left the Perse School, I thought how admirably his 
practice illustrates the principle that boys and girls learn by exer- 
cising activity toward the object of their learning. Here in an an- 
cient school with conservative traditions, within sight of that noble 
symbol of conformity, King’s Chapel, I found as nowhere else in 
England, a spirit and a practice which parallels in the teaching of 
English the work of Cizek in art, of Jacoby and Dolmetsch in 
music, and of Merz in the materials of practical construction. 
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GENERAL AND SPECIALIZED LITERARY CLUBS 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


In response to repeated calls for suggestions concerning liter- 
ary societies the Secretary of the National Council of Teachers of 
English last year undertook an investigation. A questionnaire on 
the subject was sent out to one thousand active members of the 
Council widely distributed geographically but otherwise chosen at 
random. The facts and conclusions now offered are gathered from 
the 150 replies received. If they prove helpful the credit belongs 
not to the author but to the teachers who so conscientiously an- 
swered his questions and added so many illuminating comments. 

In the first place there are two quite diverse types of literary 
society. The original variety, until 1900 almost the only pupil or- 
ganization except the four classes, usually had a Greek name (fre- 
quently something with pilo in it) and an omnibus program. In 
those far-off, unhurried days this all-purpose society suited the 
situation. Its heterogeneous entertainments offered satisfaction to 
all tastes in the audience and opportunity for all sorts of talent and 
interest in the performers. But conditions have changed, and now 
the more specialized literary clubs are fast replacing the single 
literary society of the former generation. The dramatic clubs 
(sometimes one for boys and one for girls), the scribblers, the de- 
bating clubs, and the book-lovers are the commonest types of 
organization today. Especially in the larger schools, where all 
of these interests may find a considerable number of devotees, 
the subdivision seems clearly desirable. The loss of stimulation 
through rivalry between two or more similar societies is less than 
the gain through closer adaptation of the activities to the tastes 
and abilities of the youngsters. 

In many progressive high schools the specialization has gone 
much further. At the beginning of each year or semester a long list 
of clubs—not only literary but artistic, scientific, and even danc- 
ing—is presented and each student asked to name his first, second, 
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and third choices. With the pupils’ choices in hand, a committee 
assigns members to each club so as to keep all the groups of reason- 
able size and to give the maximum satisfaction to the student body 
as a whole. Faculty advisers are assigned upon the basis of a simi- 
lar expression of their preferences. One school period each week 
is then set aside for club meetings. Those pupils who do not wish 
to join any club meet in the study hall for work. Obviously such 
a plan is likely to reduce the percentage of the school population 
engaging in extra-curricular literary activities. Whether there is 
any real loss in Tony Tortorelli’s belonging to a chemistry or 
physics club in which he works enthusiastically instead of a liter- 
ary society which he used to attend irregularly and take part in 
only under compulsion if at all is quite doubtful. Even Mary 
Mrazec’s abandoning the dramatic club in which she occasionally 
acted the réle of a servant or soldier for the sketching or camera 
club may be a genuine advantage both to her and to the dramatic 
club. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the pressure neces- 
sary to push every pupil into some club, and the atmosphere of the 
classroom and the school hour, are most conducive to enthusiasm 
and independence.’ At any rate, in the large schools the general 
literary societies seem doomed to give way to clubs with more spe- 
cific purposes, whether these are all literary or not. 

Fortunately the need for extra-curricular exercises in appre- 
ciation and expression is not so great as formerly. The increasing- 
ly common socialized recitation gives much training in co-opera- 
tion and the conduct of meetings, which formerly was provided 
chiefly by the literary societies. Such acquaintance with litera- 
ture and such training in writing as it is essential for every pupil 
to have is given in regular required courses and not left to uncer- 
tain voluntary work in literary societies. Even public-speaking 
experience, which was probably the most important benefit we of 
the old generation got from the literary societies, is now better sup- 
plied in composition classes—even in the elementary school, in 

*In this connection the experience of the Hutchins Intermediate School in De- 
troit is interesting. After one year of this a-club-for-every-pupil program, the prin- 
cipal ordered it dropped and all energy concentrated upon the class work. Very soon 


the clubs began to reappear as enthusiastic volunteer organizations, meeting when 
and where they could. Of course the new organizations do not attract all the pupils. 
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fact. The net result of the changes seems to be that all the pupils 
are securing the necessary minimum training in speaking and in 
literary appreciation, and that those who have special tastes and 
abilities have the opportunity to exercise them. Many teachers say 
quite bluntly that it is undesirable for any but the talented to at- 
tempt special work in creative writing or public speaking. 

The real problem, however, is that of the small school which 
cannot support more than one or two clubs. Here the old-style or- 
ganization still lingers, and will continue if satisfactorily managed. 
The teacher of English in this situation must find effective meth- 
ods of conducting literary society work. 

The returns from the questionnaire supply one rather surpris- 
ing illumination: it is best to hold society meetings in the evening. 
When meetings are held during school hours about 9g per cent of 
the pupils belong to the societies and about 88 per cent of the mem- 
bers are present at each meeting.” 

School-time societies may be fairly said, then, to reach at each 
meeting 9 per cent of 80 per cent of the pupils—that is 7.9 per 
cent. Where the meetings are held in the afternoon at the close of 
school, 13 per cent of the pupils belong, but the attendance sinks 
to 74 per cent of the membership. Thirteen per cent of 74 per cent 
is 9.5 per cent, a slightly better showing than the supposedly vol- 
untary school-time societies make. Evening-meeting societies en- 
list 25 per cent of the pupils,and the average attendance is reported 
as 84 per cent of the membership. Twenty-five per cent of 84 per 
cent is 21 per cent—more than twice the showings of the other 
plans. 

Why do the evening meetings succeed better? Probably in 
part for social reasons—but not necessarily sentimental ones. 

? Many schools who bring the meetings within session hours make membership 
and attendance compulsory for all the pupils. The figures just given exclude schools 
whose returns obviously indicate such a policy, but probably include a few who fol- 
low this plan. If all the compulsory-membership schools were included the member- 
ship would be nearly 25 per cent of the student body, and average attendance better 
than 90 per cent of the membership. The policy of compulsion, however, reduces 
the society to just another class, under the domination of the teacher; indeed, most 
frequently the society is merely a method of conducting one of the regular class 


meetings. Most of the advantages of the voluntary pupil organization are sacrificed 
by such an arrangement. 
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Groups composed of boys only (and less often of girls only) do 
just as well as the mixed societies. The greater independence and 
feeling of importance doubtless contributes not a little. Even in 
the after-school hour it is difficult for most of us teachers to refrain 
from bossing; in the evening the spell is at least partially broken. 
Sincerity compels the admission that the real facts may be that 
only the strong and enthusiastic societies attempt evening meet- 
ings. For the most part, too, these evening societies have no com- 
petition from other school clubs. 

The clubs which have a membership limit seem to be especially 
successful. Again, is this cause or result? Both, in all probability. 
Where it can be made to seem at all reasonable, the fixing of a 
numerical limit makes membership a privilege, and therefore more 
desired. In some cases the limitation is needed in order to give all 
members sufficient opportunity on the programs. The answers to 
the question about size are for the most part unilluminating. Oak 
Park, Illinois, where enthusiasm runs high because of community 
culture and school tradition, finds that it pays to limit each society 
to forty, although this means the temporary exclusion of many 
pupils who would like to belong. In one club those on the waiting 
list are admitted as associate members. 

So much for the mechanical or organization phases of the man- 
agement. The more vital matters of morale remain. 

How can interest be aroused in the first place? The replies are 
not numerous, but the commonest is that the society had its origin 
in enthusiastic class work; an appetite developed there, but not 
sated, demanded the extra-curricular activity. The writer adds, 
from his own experience, that considerable opportunity for pupil 
initiative in the classroom increases the probability of such a de- 
mand. Societies begotten in this natural fashion are likely to have 
more vitality than those directly “worked up” by any teacher. To 
start a literary society, arouse enthusiasm for literature, debate, 
dramatics, or creative writing in the regular classes! 

Second in frequency as means of stirring interest is the pres- 
entation of literary society work in school assembly—not explana- 
tion of its activities with appeals for support, but actual samples 
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of its work offered as entertainment for the audience. Of course 
this is a means of securing recruits rather than charter members. 

The dramatics club usually finds this assembly “sampling” a 
sufficient advertisement. The impulse to impersonate is so univer- 
sal and so strong that only slight stimulation is needed to awaken 
it. In one junior high school where every pupil must join some club 
more than half choose dramatics. 

Intersociety contests are also a most powerful stimulant—or 
perhaps “tonic” would be a more accurate expression. Joint de- 
bates are too familiar to require comment. Many schools also stage 
program contests, each society being represented by a declaimer, 
an essayist, a soloist, an orator, a debating team, etc. The perform- 
ances are judged by adults, points are awarded the winner in each 
event or points are scored by each performer according to his excel- 
lence, and the society having the larger total of points wins. Some- 
times this society rivalry is carried over into the field of school 
marks. In other words, in the smaller schools, by centering the so- 
cial life about democratic school societies, sororities and fraterni- 
ties are crowded out and the societies themselves strengthened. A 
single school reported adversely on this plan; with them society 
rivalry did not produce real effort in the work, but resulted in ill 
feeling almost to the point of blows. The general verdict is that 
these contests are very helpful. 

Competition with athletics, which has so many appeals to the 
social as well as the physical instincts, has diminished the literary 
society’s prestige. This is partially restored where interscholastic 
debaters receive school letters just as the members of other teams 
do. One school reports that it has become the tradition for candi- 
dates for school and class offices to point to their achievements in 
the literary societies as evidence of their fitness for responsibility. 
If only the reporter had told how that tradition might be started! 

A sensible suggestion is that stringent requirements concern- 
ing attendance and participation are desirable to keep out “drift- 
wood.” Indifferent members serve merely as a wet blanket for en- 
thusiasm. The most extreme requirement reported is one piece of 
original writing handed in on time for every meeting, and not more 
than one unexcused absence in a semester; the penalty is expul- 
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sion. The common plan of fines for absence and failure to meet 
program assignments seems not to be very effective or even en- 
forceable. In a good many places social pressure and individual 
interest are quite sufficient prods to performance; where these fail, 
expulsion seems best. 

Here are a few miscellaneous suggestions concerning programs. 

The debating club of Riverside School, Milwaukee, takes the 
organization of the United States Congress. Presumably this auto- 
matically provides for audience decision on the debates. 

Parliamentary law is frequently a matter of drill in all types of 
literary society. In one Oak Park boys’ group a coterie is ap- 
pointed each meeting to try to “railroad” some measure through 
by means of parliamentary tactics. Project method! 

One society was rescued from dissolution by the injection of 
large doses of humor—at least so the student leader of the rescue 
thinks. His formula for a permanent diet is about equal parts of 
humor and great literature. Several societies—not all of them 
strictly debating clubs, either—use a humorous debate as one of 
the preliminaries to the serious debate, which is the climax of the 
meeting. 

One group of scribblers listens first to some “standard” poetry 
—some of Robert Frost, for example—and afterward to produc- 
tions by club members. This tends to keep the local production at 
high level. 

A “Cosmopolitan Club” studies world-literature, taking a coun- 
try or a period for a term’s study. 

In Oakland (California) High School there is an annual con- 
test in “reading” from Shakespeare. The Shakespeare Cup, on 
which the names of a boy and a girl are engraved each year, was 
donated to the school by the dramatic club. 

Not only a library of books of declamations, readings, and 
plays, but also files of clippings are used by one society with great 
success. 

One answer paper mentioned the balopticon as a useful auxil- 
iary in the literary work. To be fully effective it would need a great 
collection of pictures. For contemporary literature the New York 
Times Book Review (only a dollar a year) would be very helpful. 
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In creative writing clubs where the members are young or the 
pressure of other work very heavy, the plan of the Hutchins Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, will prove satisfactory. During the first 
half of the meeting hour the members write or consult with the fac- 
ulty adviser. Sometimes program performers rehearse while this 
writing is going on. The second half of the hour is occupied by the 
program, chosen by an executive committee from writing done at 
earlier meetings. 

The answers to the question in which teachers have manifested 
the most interest are disappointing. Of the replies received only 
if . six report definite and certain compensation for club work by re- 
i : duction in the teaching program. Two of these are relieved not 


any reduction in the other duties of club advisers. The administra- 
. tive difficulties of granting relief are so great that there is little rea- 
4 son to expect much improvement in this situation. 

In answer to the request for the names of magazines and books 
which had proved helpful, fifty-two titles were mentioned once 
each and twenty-three twice or oftener. The Literary Digest leads 
the list, with fourteen recommendations. Then come the Drama, 
with nine mentions; the Atlantic, with seven; World’s Work, with 
five; Bookman, Outlook, Geographic, and English Journal, with 
four each; Current History, Review of Reviews, Current Events, 
Theater Magazine, and Drama League Bulletin, with three each. 
This list emphasizes sharply the diversity and contemporaneous- 
ness of the society interests. Why such books as the Wilson Ref- 
erence Shelf, Shurter’s and Shaw’s books on debates, and many 
others, and such magazines as the Gleam and the Literary Review 
(Canby had not yet deserted it to launch the Saturday Review) 
should not have proved their worth is difficult to understand. This 
and many more important points remain for others to clear up. 


3 only of a class but of study-hall duty or responsibility for a section 
: and its records. In three other schools the work of advising some 
a clubs but not all is recognized as equivalent to teaching a class. 
4 Three other schools report freedom from record keeping, study- 
4 hall supervision, or other general duties. Altogether, just 12 of the 
y 125 institutions from which active societies were reported made 
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“THE WING WHEREWITH WE FLY” 


HELEN M. FRANCIS 


A high-school Freshman telling of Shakespeare speaks of him 
as a “writer of the ancient world,” perhaps placing him in a cen- 
tury with Homer. But it wasn’t so long ago, really. Do you re- 
member, in Twelfth Night, Olivia’s saying of her face to Viola, 
when asked to draw the curtain from the beauteous picture, “ ’Tis 
in grain, sir; ’t will endure wind and weather”? The girls love that, 
and the boys laugh. 

In our school we have a plan whereby pupils know a good deal 
about Shakespeare before they go to college. It is true that many 
do go to college, else we couldn’t put so much emphasis on this 
branch. One play is studied in class every year; two in the Sopho- 
more year. Already in the grammar school they have had A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. For Freshmen we have As You Like It; 
for Sophomores, The Merchant of Venice and Twelfth Night; for 
Juniors, Julius Caesar; and for Seniors, Macbeth. Thus they 
study six plays, and each year choose one from a group of two or 
three to read for supplementary reading. Sometimes I use the fol- 
lowing outline for a brief book report, one sentence for each topic: 

1. Characterize the hero. 

Characterize the heroine. 

Summarize the main plot. 

Summarize the subplot. 

Show the connection between the two. 

. If the play is tragedy, tell the flaw in character; if the play 
is comedy, tell whether it is true comedy or farce. 

7. Give a brief quotation. 

To anticipate the cohorts who go to the library in droves (for 
all in one class do their Shakespeare reading together to facilitate 
discussion ) the library has, in the Rolfe edition, several copies of 
each play. 
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The students have two nights in which to read the story of a 
play we shall study in class. Then, after a general discussion, on 
that second day, of who’s who, the setting, and such words as 
“exit,” “exeunt,” and “alarum,” we start reading slowly. After 
this, and while thumbs are still in books, I review by reading hel- 
ter-skelter lines or brief passages. There is rather a race as to who 
will first know who said the lines and to whom. Of course I don’t 
choose the most elusive passages, but it is surprising how quickly 
they catch the cues. They like Sir Toby’s “Be curst and brief 

. . taunt him with the license of ink,” and Malvolio’s “My 
masters, are you mad? or what are you? Have you no wit, man- 
ners, nor modesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time of night? 
Do ye make an alehouse of my lady’s house, that ye squeak out 
your coziers’ catches without any mitigation or remorse of voice? 
Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time in you?” What 
breathless chiding! They can use this. 

We get acquainted with the text in this way rather than by my 
pointing to the word “toils” in the phrase “that unicorns may be 
betrayed with trees, . . . . lions with toils,” from Julius Caesar. 
I mention the fabric toile de Jouy I have seen in a decorator’s 
magazine, and point that one can chance to know the meaning of 
even a French word from Shakespeare. 

On a little card (perhaps a piece of wedding announcement) 
held in the crook of my hand I have each day some questions that 
have occurred to me in my fresh reading. They are with me, no 
matter to which board I swerve or even if I am in the rear, with a 
pupil conducting the class. If I drop some of these scraps and 
someone follows to pick them up, what better than that the hare- 
and-hounds idea permeate Shakespeare? 

We do a deal of reading aloud together; we read in parts; we 
memorize from each play a minimum of fifty lines; we act the 
parts, borrowing for Portia a college cap (and a gown if we can, 
though they are scarcer in the provinces), using for Shylock a 
bathrobe corded together; for the merry gentlemen, capes swing- 
ing from the shoulder and a curling, last-decade’s ostrich plume. 
Not even these incomplete costumes are required. They can be 
worn if the actor’s histrionic sense craves them. 
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We notice how many modern phrases come from Shakespeare, 
and someone suggests making a bulletin-board list from Hamlet of 
the best known. 

We enjoy, in this connection, finding quotations which fit peo- 
ple in the class. These, however, must be censored, even though 
the injunction to be kind has been given. Anyone who wishes may 
pass in such. When enough suitable ones have been gathered, 
someone reads them and the rest guess the subject. Another thing 
we do for fun is to make Shakespearean theaters out of cardboard, 
wood, or even heavy paper. We like to imagine ourselves safe in 
the balcony, and not in the pit, where sun and rain could penetrate, 
or on the projecting stage, where small spools mark the stools of 
the gallants. The actors on the stage are pinned to an upright posi- 
tion, and are posed for a favorite scene. Perhaps the curtain of the 
inner stage is parted to show Brutus within his tent, or Juliet may 
be leaning from her balcony. 

There is a Shakespearean questionnaire which I sometimes 
ask: 

ROMANCE 


. Who were the lovers? Romeo and Juliet. 

. What was their courtship like? A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

. What was her answer? As You Like It. 

. When did the marriage take place? Twelfth Night. 

. Of whom did he buy the ring? The Merchant of Venice. 

. Who were the best man and maid of honor? Anthony and Cleopatra. 
. Who were the ushers? Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

. Who gave the reception? Merry Wives of Windsor. 

. What kind of a place was it? Hamlet. 

. What was her disposition like? The Tempest. 

11. What was his chief occupation? The Taming of the Shrew. 

12. What caused their first quarrel? Much Ado about Nothing. 

13. What was their married life like? A Comedy of Errors. 

14. What did they give each other? Measure for Measure. 

15. What did their friends say after it was all over? All’s Well That Ends 


The only value of this is acquaintance with all the titles. 

While we study Twelfth Night we keep lists in our notebooks 
of the Elizabethan customs and pleasures. We have rather long 
lists of allusions to games, hunting, songs, dancing, and musical 
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instruments. When we go to The Metropolitar. Museum we notice 
the viol da gamba which Sir Toby called the viol-de-gamboys. Pu- 
pils like to notice in how many countries and centuries Shake- 
speare placed his action. There are ancient Greece and Rome, as 
well as Renaissance Italy, Asia Minor, France, Denmark, Illyria, 
Vienna, Bohemia, and an island at sea. Someone who is interested 
in flowers notices in how many places she can find them mentioned. 
I suggest the fourth act of Hamlet and The Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream as good first hunting-grounds. Once the florist laid out his 
window in gravel paths, and beds marked with quotations. Boys 
like to make a similar list of hunting phrases. This, in a simple 
way, is real research which is within high-school grasp. 

In themes we can do some interesting work on “Shakespeare’s 
Characters and Their Modern Counterparts.” Everybody has 
known a Polonius! ‘The Elizabethan Enthusiasms and Our Own”’ 
may show points of contact between the old interest in alchemy 
and astrology and the new, the Elizabethan love of puns and our 
love of comic sheets, the Elizabethan interest in etiquette and 
country architecture and ours. 

If we like Shakespeare’s contemporaries and the legends about 
him we want to read the long short-story by Inez Haynes Irwin 
called The Spring Flight; Judith Shakespeare, by Black; Master 
Skylark, by Bennett; Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad, by Imogen 
Clark; and (for older pupils) Will Shakespeare, the play, by 
Clemence Dane. I put on the board the little poem ‘“‘Across the 
Fields to Anne,” by Richard Burton, from The Little Book of 
Modern Verse, edited by Jessie Rittenhouse. 

There are quantities of material for bulletin boards. Perhaps, 
foreseeing such gathering of papers, I saved in 1916 from the New 
York Times the anniversary celebration pictures of Shakespeare 
which continued for several Sundays. The Thompson Company, 
of Syracuse, New York, have sets of blueprints to illustrate the 
plays. Pupils like to own these to paste in their themebooks. I 
exhibit my sets of colored postals from Stratford, Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, and Anne Hathaway’s cottage. I explain that the flow- 
ers in the garden actually are as bright as the pictures, and that 
you can buy bags of lavender there. I bring, to be mulled over, 
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theater programs including one from The Memorial Theater of 
Stratford. The Sunday supplements occasionally have material 
the pupils bring. One can put on the board a plan of Elizabethan 
London and show where, by London River, stood The Theater and 
Curtain, The Globe, and Blackfriars’, and (beautiful names) The 
Rose, and Swan, and Fortune. I put up my plan of the streets of 
Stratford which I found in a guidebook; I mark the direction to 
Shottery, the site of the Holy Trinity Church, the birthplace, New 
Place, the Guild Hall, and the Avon, where “there is a willow 
grows aslant a brook,” and where modern people go punting if 
they have the skill. I point from The Sketch Book the distance 
Irving spoke of in his morning walk through Stratford, and com- 
pare my ignorant attitude with his, and tell how strangers come 
now the whole summer—and all the rest of the year for that mat- 
ter—stopping at The Red Horse where he stayed, flocking through 
the streets, sauntering through the lanes, and sitting in The Mac- 
beth Room, the upstairs writing-room of the comfortable Shake- 
speare Hotel. 

In assembly programs we have, with costumes and simple 
scenery, some of the best-known scenes, that everyone of the audi- 
ence can enjoy, and the songs: “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” 
“Where the Bee Sucks, There Suck I,” and “What Is Sylvia, Who 
Is She?” If a victrola can be heard distinctly there, the records 
from Twelfth Night by Southern and Marlowe, and the ones from 
Julius Caesar, are stimulating. 

All this would make the following episode impossible. One day 
an ignorant mother, trying to outdo the story of another boy’s hav- 
ing read all of the plays, exclaimed: ‘But my son read them in the 
original Greek.”’ With our plan it seems less like the “original 
Greek” and more like the words from Henry VI (Part II): 
“Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” 
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VACATION READING—AN UNBALANCED DIET 
OF LATE BOOKS 


The varied moods of vacationing are circled cautiously rather than 
bludgeoned in mass attack in the suggestions tenuously made below. To 
recommend a book to a stranger is tantamount to choosing a man’s wife 
for him. It requires the temerity and omniscience of the old gods, a mat- 
rimonial agency, or a librarian. If, as Dewey has declared, a man may 
come into the world propertyless and naked, with a single thought writ- 
ten on a scrap of paper, and blow asunder our universe, consider the 
humility of one whose grandeur invites his fellows to take up whole men- 
tal arsenals. 

But there are certain inescapables. We must wrestle with the 
mighty Dreiser and his “Great American Novel,” Paul Bunyan looms 
like Thor against the northern sky; Porgy, Dark Laughter, and Teeftal- 
low beckon us southward; George Hellman and Joseph Krutch psycho- 
analyze Stevenson and Poe; S. P. Sherman joins the bad boys of the 
younger set in muddying the sadly soiled Victorian linen; O’Neill and 
Paul Green signal the arrival of an American drama; and Amy Lowell 
casts one last crashing hand grenade from an unquiet grave. What will 
you? If none of these, perhaps Wassermann with his spreading Euro- 
pean canvas or Beebe’s vivid, swarming tropical life. They are here to 
relieve the monotony of a too restful summer day or soothe the sting of 
the first vacation sunburn. 

One last word: Give the author his chance for a vacation, and buy 
your books. 

AMERICAN FICTION 


An American Tragedy . Theodore Dreiser 
Porgy . Du Bose Heyward 
Dark Laughter . Sherwood Anderson 
Arrowsmith ‘ . Sinclair Lewis 

Paul Bunyan . James Stevens 

Paul Bunyan Esther Sheperd 


A Lost Lady, The Professor's House . Willa Cather 
The High Place, The Silver Stallion . James B. Cabell 
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This Mad Ideal 
Wild Geese 


EUROPEAN FICTION 


Hounds of Spring 


The Diary of a Young ody of Pelion 3 in the 


Year 1764-1765 
Caravan, The White Monkey 
The Emigrants 
Christina Alberta’s Father 
The World’s Illusion, Faber 
Odtaa 


BIOGRAPHY 


Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years 
A Story Teller’s Story 

Theodore Dreiser . ‘ 
Arnold Bennett 

Midwest Portraits 

The True Stevenson 

Edgar Allan Poe 

H.L. Mencken 
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Floyd Dell 
Martha Ostenso 


Sylvia Thompson 


Cleone Knox 

John Galsworthy 
Johan Bojer 

H. G. Wells 

Jacob Wassermann 
John Masefield 


Carl Sandburg 
Sherwood Anderson 
Burton Rascoe 

Mrs. Arnold Bennett 
Harry Hansen 
George S. Hellman 
Joseph Krutch 
Ernest Boyd 


ESSAY, CRITICISM, HISTORY 


The Story of the World’s Literature 
Poetic Values 

Prejudices, 4th Series 

Critical Woodcuts 

Notebook 

Thobbing 

John Keats 


POETRY 
The Man who Died Twice 
Best Poems of 1925 
Collected Poems 
Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other pune 
W hat’s O’Clock 
American Poetry, 1925 A sslecelleny 
When We Were Very Young 
The Book of Earth 


John Macy 

John G. Neihardt 
H. L. Mencken 

S. P. Sherman 
Sherwood Anderson 
Henshaw Ward 
Amy Lowell 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Ed. by Moulte (Harcourt) 
Vachel Lindsay 

Robinson Jeffers 

Amy Lowell 

‘ (Harcourt) 
A. A. Milne 
Alfred Noyes 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Galapagos, Jungle Peace . , ; . William Beebe 
Evolution . ‘ . Vernon Kellogg 
Science Old and New . J. Arthur Thomson 
DRAMA 
Saint Joan . G.B. Shaw 
Plays, Sixth Series. ‘ . John Galsworthy 
The Fountain, The Great God Brown . Eugene O’Neill 
Lonesome Road . Paul Green 
H. D. RoBerts 


Cuicaco NorMat COLLEGE 


CHECKING UP ON OUTSIDE READING 


There will be no debate on the proposition that the written book 
report is deadly for both pupil and teacher, adding hours to the routine 
of correction and making it almost impossible for the pupil to merge 
reading for pleasure with reading for credit. The ideal device has yet to 
be invented, but logically it should be one as nearly automatic as possi- 
ble and function with the minimum of effort. The shorter, then, the bet- 
ter, both for teacher and pupil. Such a test, to be sure, will do nothing 
except ascertain whether the pupil has read a book intelligently; but 
that, after all, is the main object of the book report. If the book merits 
the discussion of characters or background, why entangle that discussion 
with a purely factual test to the attenuation of both? 

The ten-part multiple-choice test approaches the ideal requirements 
for book reports as stated above. To obtain a good working collection is 
not easy, but it would seem well worth the time and effort. In the first 
place, it involves teaching the class the simple technique of the multiple- 
choice test, a thing easily accomplished by using a period to hammer out 
a set of questions on some story being studied in class. All reports on 
outside reading are then required in this form for a whole year. These 
can be easily graded for thought and mechanics, as their outline form 
makes a rapid survey of the page possible. The pupil is instructed to put 
the right answer first and follow it with three wrong answers that will not 
be so outlandish as to betray themselves and that will, if possible, make 
use of names and facts contained in the story. 

In schools where four books a semester are required, the teacher at 
the end of the first year will stand possessed of some eight hundred to a 
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thousand tests of varying quality, from one to a dozen or more tests on 
the main titles of the school’s outside reading list. Kept in a vertical file, 
these will be easily accessible for use at the beginning of the second year, 
or whenever the teacher’s cycle of outside reading begins to repeat. The 
problem then is to begin getting typewritten tests made out on a few of 
the oft-recurring titles, using the accumulated pupil-tests as a basis. In 
this completed form the test will look like this: 


COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE 


1. The story took place 
D. After the world-war. 
E. After the Civil War. 
F. After the Revolutionary War. 
G. During the Civil War. 
2. The colonel’s main object was to 
L. Build a railroad. 
M. Get married. 
N. Get rich and not have to work any more. 
O. Perfect an invention that would revolutionize industry. 
3. The colonel nearly had a duel with Mr. Klutchem over 
J. The good name of a prominent lady of Cartersville. 
K. A love affair. 
L. The feasibility of a railroad. 
M. The colonel’s past history. 
4. The colonel lived 
F. Ona ranch. 
G. In an apartment. 
H. Ina large, well-equipped mansion. 
I. In an old shack. 
5. The Southern lady was 
T. Henny. 
U. The colonel’s sweetheart. 
V. The colonel’s aunt. 
W. The Major’s wife. 
6. The English agent wanted to 
R. Spy on Mr. Klutchem. 
S. Buy the coalfields. 
T. Get revenge on Colonel Carter. 
U. Marry Nancy. 
7. Yancey and Kerfoot came to Bedford Place 
O. To steal the plans for the railroad. 
P. To spy on the colonel. 
Q. To arrest Mr. Klutchem. 
R. To act as seconds in a duel. 
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8. Robert 
E. Shot himself. 
F. Was drowned while in swimming. 
G. Ran away to sea. 
H. Was killed by the colonel. 
9. The land where the coal was belonged to 
R. The Colonel. 
S. The Major. 
T. Nancy. 
U. Fitz. 
10. The colonel 
Q. Politely appropriated the money he needed, excusing the act by tell- 
ing himself he was merely borrowing it. 
R. Lived on the money Nancy loaned him. 
S. Lived on the money he inherited. 
T. Managed to exist by putting one mortgage after another on his prop- 
erty. 


The building of this test from the pupil’s original involves weeding 
out three things: (1) rewording to get rid of poor and obvious answers; 
(2) avoiding as far as possible questions like the ninth in the foregoing 
test, in which the choices are names, the preference being for circum- 
stantial statements like the tenth; and (3) the inclusion of a simple key 
in the test itself. In the test on Colonel Carter, for example, the letters 
preceding the ten right choices are the last ten letters of the title in re- 
verse order. Many keys even more’simple than this may be devised. 

The sifting process is an important step in the building of the final 
test, as the originals will naturally teem with errors of fact and judgment. 
Where five-minute oral conference periods are possible for book reports, 
the pupil’s knowledge of a book may be verified and at the same time 
the last-year test may be revised and approved for typing. 

Once possessed of typed tests on the main reading-list, the teacher 
begins to reap the fruits of the plan. On completing a book a pupil goes 
to the file, finds his test, and records the right answers thus on a little 
slip of paper: 

Joxun SmiTH, 2d hr. 
Col. Carter of Cartersville 
6. § 
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The test and the slip are clipped and thrown into a basket. It is then 
only an incident in the day’s work to keep this basket empty, grading 
this slip at a glance, returning the test to the file, and either recording 
the mark or filing the slips where the marks can be recorded weekly by 
student labor. Here is a complete check on the reading of a book. The 
teacher can handle twenty tests a day in less than ten minutes, and the 
pupils once accustomed to the routine, relish the businesslike brevity of 
the accounting process and assert that it does not take all the flavor out 
of the book, as the old one- or two-page cut-and-dried written report 
used to. Objectors may think of one or two ways in which super-crooks 
might get around such a test; but in over three years’ experience with 
these tests the writer has not observed even an attempt to be crooked. 
Anyone showing an equal record with the use of written book reports is 
either being duped or receiving his salary check from the school board 
of Utopia. 

The co-operation of a moderate number of teachers would in a short 
time build up a body of these tests covering the main range of school 
reading. The writer of this article is seeking such co-operation and will 
gladly exchange copies of any tests he has for an equal number of tests 


not yet on his list. 
Maurice W. Moe 


West Division HicuH ScHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


LonpDon, CANADA, 
March 27, 1926 
The Editor 
The English Journal, 
Chicago. 


Dear Sir: I read with interest and some profit the article in your 
March issue entitled “A Grammar Habit Chart.” The article is, how- 
ever, open to a measure of criticism. 

In the first place the statement is made that “the verb ‘be’ never 
takes an object.” Now of course, as the verb “be” does not denote an 
action there can be no object toward which a supposed action might be 
directed. But this fact by no means justifies the idea that an objective 
word never follows that verb. A standard usage is exemplified by such 
sentences as “I knew it to be him.”’ The correct rule is that a complemen- 
tary noun or pronoun used with any part of the verb “be” is of the same 
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case as the subject of the verb, which subject may be in the objective re- 
lation, as in the sentence quoted. 

Your contributor gives the following as a correct sentence, “It looks 
as though it were going to rain.” The use of “as though” in such sen- 
tences seems to be gaining ground and yet it is obvious that “as if” is the 
logical form to use. If we supply the words necessary to give full form 
to the expression we get “It looks as it would look though it were going 
to rain.” Plainly “as if” is preferable here. 

Again, in arguing against the use of “don’t” with a subject of the 
third person singular your contributor repeats the common assertion that 
“don’t” means “do not.” But as a matter of fact any abbreviation means 
just what the persons who use it intend it to mean and as the persons who 
hear it know it to mean. Now the majority of persons use “don’t” 
throughout the present tense and everybody knows what they mean just 
as well with a subject in the third person singular as with any other sub- 
ject. If our ancestors took the liberty of abbreviating “do not” into 
“don’t” surely we should have, and do have equal liberty to abbreviate 
“does not” into “don’t.” Moreover, this tendency is right in line with the 
process that has made the English language one of the easiest to learn, 
namely by dropping unnecessary inflections. I suppose that teachers 
feel compelled to keep on teaching “doesn’t,” but it is unfortunate that 
the simpler word is not fully recognized as correct. If it were much time 
would be saved for teaching more important things. 

A. STEVENSON 


CREATIVE VERSE WRITING—A CLASS EXPERIMENT 


It was with a feeling of vague uncertainty that I cast about for a 
method of motivating the writing of free verse in my second-year English 
class this winter. The members of that group had written some very good 
paragraphs on topics of personal interest; but how would they take to 
poetry? Would it be worth while? Could they be led really to express 
themselves? 

Being rather in sympathy with modern verse because of its ability 
to express without the hampering conventionalities of form, I chose that 
type of verse. But the old question of inspiration was still to be solved. 
Suddenly it came to me: music. Surely that would inspire as nothing 
else. 

This was the procedure as finally worked out: First I told the class 
exactly what was expected of them. Then I read a short poem in modern 
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style, explaining to them that this form was better for our purpose be- 
cause it allowed so much freedom of expression. I told them that thev 
could use a rhyme scheme if they wished, but that it was not required at 
all. Then I played the record which I had chosen for them. That time I 
chose “Traumeri,” doing so more wisely than I knew, for the record 
swayed them into a mood which stirred up feelings that were bound to be 
released. After the first playing, we talked about the general tone of the 
record. I elicited several expressions from the class such as “weird,” 
“melancholy,” but finally they agreed upon sad. 

Pencils in hand, they awaited the second playing of the record. The 
directions were to begin jotting down any ideas which might come to 
them as they listened, and then to start writing whenever they felt in- 
spired to do so. Before the music ended that second time, many of the 
class were writing: then one by one the others followed until all were 
busy. Not a word was spoken. It was as if a spell had been cast upon 
them. Many were bashfully shielding their scratched-up bit of writing 
from the view of their neighbors; others were shyly exchanging papers 
for inspection. 

Soon I began to move about among the class, reading those which 
were offered to me. Gradually I collected all of them, and then the ten- 
sion eased. We talked over the experiment. All had enjoyed it. 

After class, when I read the verses over, I was surprised and over- 
joyed. They had really interpreted! And, more, they had written some 
really choice bits of poetry. Everyone had written something, and out of 
about thirty contributions, three-fourths of that number were really good. 

James W. MANN 


Baker HicH ScHOOL 
MONTANA 


TWO DEVICES 


I was troubled to find that the class in second-year English did not 
know the meanings of many words discovered in reading, both inside and 
outside class. I asked each member of the class to draw a thermometer 
on half a sheet of poster cardboard. These thermometers were fastened 
with thumb tacks to the walls of the classroom. When a pupil had 
learned a new word and its meaning and had used it successfully at 
least five times, she wrote the word and its definition in the space which 
indicated a degree, and drew a red line in the mercury column to indicate 
that her vocabulary had increased by a degree. Great interest centered 
on whose mercury would rise fastest. Any new word the girls found any- 
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where they were privileged to use in the contest. They were on their 
honor about the word’s being actually a new one to them and about their 
using it five times a day. 

Three successive assignments in written composition were: a letter 
of application for a position, a letter requesting a recommendation from 
a former teacher, and a note thanking the teacher for the recommenda- 
tion. I read the letters for each assignment, made a list of each girl’s 
mistakes, and had her correct them on the blackboard the next day dur- 
ing class time. Departing from my usual custom, I did not return the 
papers. The names of girls who had perfect papers I posted on the bulle- 
tin board in the study hall, the first day, under a heading like this: “The 
following girls, because of their excellent letters of application, will se- 
cure the positions for which they applied.” Approximately 25 per cent 
of the class merited this distinction. The next day, more than 50 per cent 
were to secure recommendations because of their well written letters of 
request, and the next day the honor roll was composed of the names of 
nearly the whole class. One pupil, on whom all sorts of red ink marks 
had had no effect, handed in a perfect paper under this stimulus. It was 
truly a red-letter day in her history. The class, as a whole, seemed to 
realize that poor grammar, spelling, and punctuation would gain no 
favors and no good positions. 

SARAH STANSELL 


Grrts’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


VACATION 


All winter I have trimmed my working days 

Like formal gardens. I have put in place 
Branches that straggle out of ordered ways, 

Grass that aspires to something more than base 
And sober background for expensive flowers 

That make our gardens noticed. Now I’m done 
With cultivating strangers, spending hours 

Pampering the daughters of a foreign sun. 
They sap the soil. I’m going to let them die. 

Henceforth to native growths I’ll spare the pain 
Of twine and knives and clippers, only try 

To fertilize them well, and pray for rain. 

HARRIET SAMPSON 


New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


This time of year recalls a simple song which was once—per- 
haps is now—commonly sung in the “grades.” 
In Wisdom’s halls we love to be, 
Vacation And yet ’tis pleasant to be free. 


Days Ho, ho, vacation days are here 
Tra la, tra la, tra la! 


The lines are conventional and unimaginative enough, and the 
melody has the airy movement of a rocking horse, but the children 
liked to sing it. They didn’t know that the sentiment was quite as 
dear to their teachers as to them! 

Of course we are tired, all of us. We have earned a rest by the 
best winter’s work we have ever done. And we are going to take it. 
We’re not going to summer school. We are just going to eat and 
sleep and play golf and read detective stories and use slang. We 
are going to get even our subconscious minds off teaching! 

For a while. Kipling thought he would like to “lie down for an 
eon or two.’”’ Ten weeks may prove too long for us. In that case we 
may adopt one of the following suggestions—simply as a defense 
against ennui. 

1. Study the pedagogy of literature. Begin with Leonard’s Es- 
sential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature, a book 
which every teacher of English should know. Then run through C. 
Alphonso Smith’s What Can Literature Do for Me, more for the 
manner of studying literature exemplified in his illustrations than 
for the theory of the functions of literature. Consider individual- 
ization of teaching as presented in the Hanes-McCoy Manual to 
accompany Readings in Literature (Macmillan). Consider also 
Miss Durkin’s article on the Dalton plan in the April Journal. 
Conclude with an outline of procedure to be followed next year in 
your own classroom. Ruch’s Improvement of the Written Exam- 
ination is suggestive but should not be allowed to lead the teacher 
into exhaustive testing of literature classes. 
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2. Study the pedagogy of composition. Read first H. R. 
Driggs’ Our Living Language, then C. H. Ward’s What Is English, 
and conclude with Leonard’s English Composition as a Social 
Problem. The Driggs and the Leonard will prevent the reader 
from seeing Ward’s really clever methods of presenting form out 
of perspective. If ambitious, add Stormzand and O’Shea’s How 
Much Grammar? Conclude with an outline of procedure—not an 
outline of the course—to be followed next year. 

3. Write for the English Journal an account of any scientific 
experiment or of any successful innovation you have carried on 
this year. If you are doing things, let the world know—for its good 
and your own. Incidentally, the attempt to say neatly and pre- 
cisely what you have in mind will make you more patient with your 
pupils’ weaknesses next winter. 

4. Study our language. There may be better books, but we 
recommend Jesperson’s Growth and Structure of the English Lan- 
guage because it shows the evolution of our grammar as well as of 
our vocabulary. J. Leslie Hall’s comparatively little known volume 
called English Usage should lie on the desk for reading by snatches 
all summer; it will remove puristic bigotry as certainly as “Othine” 
removes freckles. Mencken’s American Language is readable and 
challenging. The very latest is Krapp’s two-volume work, The 
English Language in America. More advanced students may attack 
at once Jesperson’s Language or Sapir’s volume of the same title. 

5. Make a thorough study of one or two contemporary au 
thors. Manly and Rickert’s manuals, Contemporary English Lit 
erature and Contemporary American Literature, comprise just the 
helps needed for such work. The library or the bookseller must 
supply the texts. 

6. Read miscellaneously in contemporary letters. A very good 
list of recent titles, all or most of them less than two years old, ap- 
pears in our “Round Table” this month. Perhaps this activity may 
be carried on as inclination favors in addition to one of the more 
systematic and arduous undertakings. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


COUNCIL MEETING CHANGED 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English next Thanksgiving, announced for the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, will really be held in Philadelphia. The change was ordered by a 
telegraph vote of the Executive Committee on May 16. 

The reason for the shift is that the Sesqui-Centennial management 
offered to postpone their English Language Conference from September 
to Thanksgiving and to provide a considerable fund for use in making 
the Council meeting a big success. A richer program is sure to result from 
the change, and contact with leaders in groups not often reached by the 
Council. The dates and sessions will be as usual. Sesqui-Centennial rail- 
road rates of one and one-half fare will be in effect throughout the coun- 
try. 

As the football quarterback says, “Signals! Change! Shift! Phila- 
delphia. Eleven, twenty-five, twenty-six. Let’s go!” 


A PLAY FOR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS WEEK 


Through the efforts of Miss Lelia Bascom of the International Rela- 
tions Committee, Miss Mary K. Reely was interested in this phase of the 
Council work and has written a one-act play which she is generously 
donating for free and unrestricted use. It is suitable for high-school or 
college production and has been indorsed by competent Council officers. 
The title is “They Just Won’t Talk”; copies may be secured by address- 
ing the chairman of the committee, Miss E. Estelle Downing, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


A WORTH-WHILE NORTH DAKOTA PROJECT 
The English Section of the North Dakota Educational Association 
has organized its work according to plans which may be very suggestive 
to other groups. First, monthly articles in the Dakota Teacher, circular 
letters, and other material maintain proper publicity. Second, it actively 
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co-operates with the state department, the committee on courses of study, 
the state educational institutions, and the North Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. One result of the confidence developed by this co-operative 
policy is the useful booklet for English teachers, “(Minimum Essentials in 
Oral and Written English,” prepared by the English Section for the State 
Association for state-wide distribution. In addition to minimum essen- 
tials this booklet contains much valuable general information for Eng- 
lish teachers. Interested teachers may get copies for examination at five 
cents each in lots of ten by addressing the North Dakota Educational 
Association, Washburn, N. D. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS’ REFUSAL OF THE PULITZER PRIZE 


That Sinclair Lewis would refuse to parade down Main Street with 
Mr. Babbitt for $1,000 cash might have been foreseen by the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee. The following quotations from his letter of refusal 
were omitted from many press accounts. They are given for the thought- 
ful scrutiny of those who wish to participate in the direction of the cur- 
rent of modern fiction—and thought. 


All prizes, like all titles, are dangerous. The seekers for prizes tend to 
labor not for inherent excellence but for alien rewards; they tend to write this, 
or timorously to avoid writing that, in order to tickle the prejudices of a hap- 
hazard committee. 

The terms of the award would appear to mean that the appraisal of the 
novels shall be made not according to their actual literary merit but in obedi- 
ence to whatever code of Good Form may chance to be popular at the moment. 

The Pulitzer Prize for Novels signifies, already, much more than a conve- 
nient thousand dollars to be accepted even by such writers as smile secretly at 
the actual wording of the terms. It is tending to become a sanctified tradition. 
There is a general belief that the administrators of the prize are a pontifical 
body with the discernment and the power to grant the prize as the ultimate 
proof of merit. It is believed that they are always guided by a committee of 
responsible critics, though in the case both of this and other Pulitzer Prizes, 
the administrators can, and sometimes do, quite arbitrarily reject the recom- 
mendations of their supposed advisers. [Italics our own. | 

If already the Pulitzer Prize is so important, it is not absurd to suggest 
that in another generation it may, with the actual terms of the award ignored, 
become the one thing for which any ambitious novelist will strive; and the ad- 
ministrators of the prize may become a supreme court, a college of cardinals, 
so rooted and so sacred that to challenge them will be to commit blasphemy. 
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Such is the French Academy, and we have had the spectacle of even an Ana- 
tole France intriguing for election. 

Only by regularly refusing the Pulitzer Prize can novelists keep such a 
power from being permanently set up over them. 


CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION MEET 


The California State Association of English Teachers held its thir- 
teenth annual meeting at San Francisco, May 8. Dr. Virgil E. Dickson 
spoke on the “Bases of Classification” and there was varied and active 
discussion of the “Procedure in ‘C’ or ‘Z’ English Classes.” 

The Association announces the completion of a Junior High School 
Reading List soon to be printed by the state for general distribution. 


MEETING OF THE NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL 


The North Carolina Council of Teachers of English held its seventh 
annual meeting at the Central High School, Charlotte, N. C., April 16 
and 17. Among the speakers were Dr. A. H. Gilbert of Duke University, 
Mr. P. L. Harriman of the North Carolina College for Women, and Drs. 
M. R. Traube and W. T. Thrall of the University of North Carolina. 


ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At the recent annual Easter meeting of the English and History Sec- 
tion of the Ontario Educational Association held in Toronto, three im- 
portant phases of English teaching were discussed. Mr. W. R. Urlin, of 
London Central Collegiate Institute, and Mr. H. W. Brown, of Oakwood 
Collegiate Institute, Toronto, read papers on the business and literary 
departments of school journals. Professor E. J. Pratt, of Victoria College, 
University of Toronto, spoke on “Some Aspects of Modern Poetry,” and 
three teachers led in a discussion of the new courses in English literature. 
These new courses, introduced in 1922 and 1923, differ in three main re- 
spects from the courses which they replaced: a distinction is made be- 
tween intensive and extensive work; a much larger amount of quite 
modern poetry is included; and there is much more variety in the poetry 
prescribed, since a rather limited selection of work from Tennyson, 
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Browning, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Matthew Arnold has been re- 
placed by a fine anthology representative of much of the best poetry 
written since the fifteenth century. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Helen M. Francis, whose wide-awake Round Table article, “Book 
Reports—A Bane or a Blessing?” appeared in the April Journal, gradu- 
ated from Mount Holyoke College in 1919 and has taught English in 
Hadley, Massachusetts, Hudson, New York, and in the secondary sys- 
tem of Westfield, New Jersey. She writes verse and has had poems pub- 
lished in The Forum, Poet Lore, and Poetry; she has also written articles 
for the Outlook and the English Journal. 

J. H. McKee is associate professor of English at Purdue University. 
He completed his undergraduate work at Dickinson College and has a 
Master’s Degree in English from Columbia. He has taught at the Geor- 
gia School of Technology and the Case School of Applied Science. 

John Ashby Lester has taught English at the Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania for many years. He has written articles for the Outlook, 
the Independent, and the English Journal. He is co-editor (with Her- 
mann Hagedorn) of The Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt, has edited 
Henry Esmond and Readings in Science for school use and is the author 
of A Spelling Review. 

Sterling Andrus Leonard and Edward Davison, whose articles have 
appeared in recent issues of the Journal, need no further introduction to 
our readers. 

Dora V. Smith is an instructor in the University High School and 
College of Education of the University of Minnesota. She received her 
B.A. and A.M. there and has studied at Columbia and the University of 
London. Her previous teaching was at Illinois State Normal University 
and at St. George’s College, London. She is co-author with H. H. Web- 
ster of a text, Teaching of English Composition in the Junior High 
School, to be published by the World Book Company this summer, and 
has contributed educational articles to the English Journal and School 
and Society. At present she is one of the editors of Tri-State English 
Notes. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


New Types of English Fiction. Andre’ Maurois. The Living Age, 
April, 1926. A French view of the English younger set by Shelley’s biog- 
rapher. Emancipation from Victorianism has given modern English let- 
ters an urge toward intellectual vagabondage difficult for continentals to 
comprehend. Freud has helped as in Aldous Huxley’s Antic Hay; Ber- 
trand Russell is the thinker; Joyce has liberated the English vocabulary; 
Virginia Woolf expresses the ubiquity of modern life. English literature 
is passing into one of its great epochs. 

The American Short Story. Frances Newman. The Bookman, April, 
1926. Of the varied and important changes in the first twenty-five years 
of our short story in the twentieth century, many are due to an awareness 
of our European background, Freud and the Russian school in particu- 
lar. Jurgen and Babbitt indicate a “maturing cynicism and a maturing 
prosperity” which is molding our short stories. The evidence lies in the 
comparison of any issue of any literary magazine printed in 1900 with a 
current issue of the Dial, the Century, or the American Mercury. The 
article is an unusually competent, cryptic comment on the growing 
aspects of our most popular literary form. 

Recollections of Stephen Crane. Mrs. Joseph Conrad. Bookman, 
April, 1926. An article of delightful, informal sidelights on the human- 
ism of one of our finest and most neglected writers. Conrad and Crane 
were close neighbors, humanly and artistically, and spent many happy 
hours visiting each other. Fever contracted in Cuba, with an unnatural 
driving determination to drain himself of every possible creative urge, 
was the cause of Crane’s death. 

Modestine’s Shoes: A Bit of Stevensoniana. By R. Clyde Ford. At- 
lantic Monthly, April, 1926. In which the route of Stevenson’s Travels 
With a Donkey is retraveled by a modern pilgrim and much charming 
reminiscence of the great stylist detailed by the village blacksmith of 
Pont de Montvert. In the end, two cast-off fers d’dne—Modestine’s 
front shoes—journey from their resting place of forty-seven years. 

Bigger and Better Murders. Stephen Vincent Bent. The Bookman, 
May, 1926. A competent resumé of the childhood and early maturity of 
the detective story by a satirical enthusiast. He bows his head in worship 
with Woodrow Wilson but like Don Marquis, keeps his eyes open. Poe, 
Doyle, Chesterton, J. S. Fletcher, Wilkie Collins, Gaboriau, Dickens, 
Anna Katharine Green, Mrs. Rhinehart, A. A. Milne, and half a score of 
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others make up the roster of those who have entrenched this literary 
industry as firmly as “B.V.D.’s and the spirit of the Rotary.” 

Activity Analysis in Curriculum-Making. Roy Ivan Johnson. Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, March, 1926. Activity analysis has already 
found wide application in the trades and industry. Its uses include the 
discovery of abilities, successful methods and standards of performance, 
and the qualities required to perform specific duties. In curriculum-mak- 
ing activity analysis may be used to discover content, to replace “the 
arbitrary judgment of a textbook maker” or “blind faith in traditional 
content” with a scientific procedure. Charters’ studies are outstanding. 

Score-card for High School English Composition Texts. Martha F. 
Christ and Winifred Bannon. The Educational Review, April, 1926. 
This approach at scientific appraisal was worked out in the Lake View 
High School, Chicago. It follows numerous efforts in spelling and ele- 
mentary language but is an early venture in the general secondary field. 
It is based upon experience and the available literature. 

Senior High-School English as Revealed by a Standard Test. E. J. 
Ashbaugh. Journal of Educational Research, April, 1926. English is now 
allotted one-third of the total time in the elementary and high schools. 
Despite this emphasis a study carried out by the Ohio State Department 
of Education with 65 boys and 245 girls, sixteen to twenty-eight years of 
age, as part of the teacher-training admission examination indicates large 
deficiencies. One-half to one-third of these high-school Seniors failed on 
such items of the J. C. Tressler Minimum Essentials Test as spelling and 
functional grammar. The conclusion is that English objectives are vague 
and general. They should be made as specific as the skills in arithmetic. 

Reading Problems that Challenge Attention. William S. Gray, The 
Elementary English Review, April, 1926. The seventy-five scientific 
studies of reading published between July 1, 1924 and July 1, 1925, con- 
cern five important problems: (1) the kinds of reading activities of chil- 
dren and adults, (2) the content of readers and assigned reading mate- 
rials, (3) the development of habits of intelligent interpretation, (4) the 
teaching of reading in content subjects, (5) the relation of intelligence to 
accomplishment in reading. The wide spread of these studies is a hope- 
ful sign and indicates that basic progress in classroom instruction may 
soon take place. 

The Character of Plays Presented in High Schools. M. A. Leiper, 
Peabody Journal of Education, March, 1926. The high-school plays 
presented in the 144 Kentucky secondary systems sampled were of poor 
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quality, if listing by Samuel French, Walter H. Baker Company, Dickin- 
son, and Mantle, is an acceptable standard. Teachers should insist that 
the criteria, literary merit, and wholesomeness govern the selection of 
high-school plays. There is a classified list of 76 plays chosen for school 
use by a group of summer teachers appended. 

Reading Books “Just for Fun.” Harvey C. Lehman. School Review, 
May, 1926. Is it one of the vital tests of the teaching of literature 
whether pupils read during their leisure hours when teacher pressure is 
removed? This report of a Kansas survey covers a wide area from the 
elementary school through the university. “Fifty per cent of the students 
included in this study had not gained a genuine taste for the long, coher- 
ent perusal of a full volume as a leisure hour employment.” 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Review of Reviews Educational Department, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, publishes “150 Years Ago,” a manual of facts, suggestions for 
programs, and a self-test for the sesquicentennial celebration of the Revo- 
lutionary war.—‘“O. Henry,” by Arthur Bartlett Maurice is a brief biog- 
raphy published by Doubleday, Page and Company for the O. Henry 
Memorial Association, 18-20 Market Street, Asheville, North Carolina. 
—The Northern Illinois State Teachers College of DeKalb, Illinois, pub- 
lishes a seasonal compilation of stories and poems for the grades and jun- 
ior high school, “Through the Year—Days and Seasons,” free.—The 
Walla Walla (Washington) High School issues a study of the required 
work in English for the Freshman year, “Library Work for High School 
Freshmen,” by Lillian Ramsdell Leonard.—The English Department of 
the Lewis and Clark High School, of Spokane, Washington, has prepared 
a classified and graded book list, “Books for Home Reading,” 10 cents.— 
“Mental Measurement in Educational and Vocational Guidance,” by 
John M. Brewer is a condensed statement of the problem with bibliog- 
raphies, published as No. 10 of the Harvard Bulletins in Education by the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.—The Bureau of Educational Research of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, has issued a number of bulletins containing 
much recent, valuable educational material. “The Planning of Teach- 
ing,” by Walter S. Monroe, Circular No. 31, is free to teachers in Illi- 
nois; “Making a Course of Study,” by Walter S. Monroe, Circular 
No. 35, free in Illinois; Bulletin No. 27, “The Effect of Practice on Intel- 
ligence Tests,” by H. N. Glick, 30 cents; “Conservation of Intelligence 
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in Illinois High Schools,” by Charles W. Odell, No. 22, 30 cents; “Re- 
porting Educational Research,” by Walter S. Monroe and Nell Bomar 
Johnston, No. 25, 50 cents; “A Study of Supervised Study,” by William 
Arthur Brownell, No. 26, 50 cents; and “How to Make a Course of 
Study in Reading,” by M. E. Herriott, Circular No. 42, 50 cents.—‘‘Tak- 
ing Stock of the Schools” is a Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association which gives much valuable publicity data on the costs 
and importance of schools, published by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C., free to members.—The Department of Education of 
Baltimore has compiled the results of a very comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the social-civic movement in a 578-page course of study for 
junior and senior high schools entitled “The Social Studies.”—‘‘Mini- 
mum Essentials in English Composition and Literature,” a weighted, 
graded list for junior and senior high schools, compiled by May E. Fran- 
cis, is issued by the State Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 
Iowa.—“English Vocabulary Work Among Immigrant Children,” by 
W. J. Osburn and R. E. Balliette is a mimeographed manual of graded 
words. “What and When in Grammar in Terms of Usage,” by W. J. 
Osburn, is an evaluation of the teaching of grammar with the statement 
of essentials by grades. Both are issued by the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin.—The English Department of 
Central High School, St. Paul, will send for fifteen cents its composition 
scale composed of themes on “A Narrow Escape,” closely paralleling 
Hudelson’s scale on “An Exciting Ride.” The samples are evaluated by 
the Hillegas Scale-——George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Michigan, publishes a 
translation of “The Battle of Maldon” into modern English by Charles 
C. Fries. Education, No. 18, “What Every Teacher Should Know about 
the Physical Condition of her Pupils,” by Dr. James F. Rogus, 5 cents 
each, additional copies each 3 cents; City School Leaflets, Nos. 18 and 
19, “Samples of Teacher Self-Rating Cards,” compiled by Bertha Y. 
Hebb, 5 cents; “Time Allotments in the Elementary School Subjects,” by 
Fred C. Ayer, 5 cents; Library Leaflets, Nos. 27, 28, and 30, “Lists of 
References on the Junior High School,” prepared in the Library Divi- 
sion; “List of Publications Available March, 1925.” All obtainable only 
by purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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REVIEWS 


ENGLISH EVIDENCE* 


English Evidence, a compilation of teacher testimony from the Sum- 
mer Session, University of California, 1924, with an introduction by 
C. H. Ward, author of What Is English? is a readable book for teachers 
of English. It is unique in that it is entirely the work of Professor Ward’s 
class in the Summer Session of the University of California. He made 
his class a “clearing house for varied experience rather than a hopper 
into which was poured the wisdom of books and a set of lectures.” 

No attempt was made to guide teachers in their selection of topics 
for discussion. It is interesting to note that the teachers in his class “pre- 
ferred to tell about mode of attack rather than about the minutiae of 
operations.” On the whole, this probably has resulted in a more readable 
book than would have been the result had the teachers chosen to discuss 
the details of English instruction. A glance at the Table of Contents 
shows that the topics chosen were broad and not connected directly with 
the actual classroom instruction. Such topics as “Outside Reading,” 
“Oral Debate,” “Vocabulary,” “Journalism,” and “Killing the English 
Teacher” were chosen by various members of the class. 

A close reading of the book, however, leads the present reviewer to 
the opinion that Professor Ward might have exercised a little more dis- 
cretion than he did in the choice of some of the essays that he allowed to 
go into the book. Professor Ward’s own comments in the Preface are 
from many points of view more valuable than some of the essays them- 
selves. It is certainly true that his suggestions at the beginning of cer- 
tain sections are in all respects the most valuable part of the book. De- 
spite the statements just made, however, English Evidence is worth read- 
ing, if for no other reason than that it has the name of Professor C. H. 
Ward attached to it. E. B.R. 


WHAT IS ENGLISH? 

The question raised by the title of this book is one met by every 
teacher of English. The answers to this question are almost as various 
as are teachers of English or writers upon the subject. The present book, 

* English Evidence. By C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Company, 
1935. 
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C. H. Ward, What is English?, is a sane and successful attempt to an- 
swer its own question in a manner helpful to most teachers of the native 
language. 

Professor Ward, who is the author of several textbooks which em- 
body his ideas, states clearly in his Preface that the parts of this pres- 
ent volume are “not proportioned according to the relative importance 
of the topics, but according to the amount of concrete knowledge that 
can be given to teachers.” He also states that the book “does not try to 
uplift, but to inform.” The book very faithfully lives up to its ideal as 
set forth by its author in this Preface. The average English teacher 
needs to be informed about matters that may properly be classed under 
the head of grammar; and she needs to receive this information from the 
pen of one as capable of giving it as is Professor Ward.’ Although the 
reader of Ward’s book may not always agree with the writer with respect 
to every detail, yet in the main his thoughts are so sound and so well 
grounded as to be stimulating and beneficial. 

Most English teachers in the ordinary public or private secondary 
school set their aim too high. They try for the decorations before there 
is anything substantial to decorate. What is English? emphasizes thor- 
oughness with rudiments and the laying of a foundation “before we try 
for decorated facades.” This “laying of a foundation” is so necessary 
that every English teacher should have it brought forcibly to her atten- 
tion that the “main purpose of secondary English is to attack method- 
ically the most rudimentary illiteracy.’”’ Until the average high-school 
graduate can demonstrate a measurable proficiency in the fundamentals 
of English expression, both oral and written, there is a rather weak argu- 
ment for expending any public money for a kind of instruction that 
ignores and sugar-coats the lack of such proficiency. It is futile in Eng- 
lish instruction to overlook the fact that conventional correctness in ex- 
pression is based upon an irreducible body of minimum essentials, faith- 
fully mastered and followed. This book is the vade mecum of him who 
would avoid such futility. 

The first chapter in this book aims to answer the question pro- 
pounded in the title. The last paragraph in this chapter contains the ker- 
nel of the answer and states explicitly just what the book sets out to do; 
it is limited to that “small part of the subject of English: concrete infor- 
mation.” The construction of “clean, decent, pleasing sentences” occu- 
pies the major part of the treatment. 


*What Is English? By C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1925. 
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The range of topics dealt with is broad, including practically all of 
the “trouble-spots” in English instruction. Spelling, its wonders and its 
intricacies; grammar, its purpose and its value; punctuation, the what 
and why of it; minimum essentials, what they are and how they may best 
be achieved are all exhaustively discussed by Professor Ward. In addi- 
tion, he has introduced chapters on theme work, oral composition, vocab- 
ulary building, reading, and the teaching of literature. 

From any point of view What is English? is a valuable book and 
should be found among the working tools of every English teacher. 

E. B. R. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL READING 


Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Har- 

court, Brace and Co., 1926. 

It is a platitude that a real book must be lived before it can be written but per- 
haps no truer nor better thing can be said of this epic biography of a man and a 
people than that Carl Sandburg lived it and wrote it for thirty dreaming years. So 
in a sense impossible to other men not steeped and nourished in this fertile, rolling 
prairie soil, the poet entered in and became a part of the times and lived the life 
of Lincoln. Side by side and interwoven with high thoughts, deep sorrow and great 
actions he has set down the gnawing poverty, the humdrum living, the little things, 
the whimsies, the crudities and absurdities of the great man’s being. Again this total- 
ity of life the outlines of the man and the genius appear in authentic relief and 
unmoved grandeur. 


Urkey Island. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Co., 1926. Pp. 287. $2.50. 

The small town is again subjected to the microscope of the sociologist in this 
sharply cut series of connected stories. Repressed love, ingrowing hate, and deadly 
narrowness of mind play themselves out against the background of a rocky island 
stage set midway between sea and sky. Mr. Steele’s craftsmanship reaches his usual 
high standard. 


Harvest of Youth. By Edward Davison. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1926. Pp. 115. $2.00. 

One of the most promising of the very young English poets and critics bows 
here in his first American appearance. The volume contains all he has written which 
he wishes the public to remember. There is much excellent technical performance, 
and particularly in the earlier work a successful Victorian atmosphere. But the value 
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of Mr. Davison’s contribution lies beyond this formal product of his apprenticeship. 
It is in his frequent outbursts over his joy in abundant love of youth and life and his 
keen regret at its passing. At his best he has the flavor and fullness of Rupert Brooke. 


The Book of the Rogue. Edited by Joseph Lewis French. New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1926. Pp. 398. $3.00. 

The appeal of grand roguery, whether it lies in vicarious living or a human rec- 
ognition that there is no sharp dividing line between the honest man and the thief, 
is in this splendid gallery of scoundrels. And what hosts they have! Stevenson pre- 
sents Francois Villon; Dumas, the Borgias; Carlyle, Count Cagliostro; and Oscar 
Wilde, Griffiths Wainewright, poisoner—and man of letters. There are twelve others 
to beguile as many drowsy summer afternoons. 


Intellectual Vagabondage. By Floyd Dell. New York: George H. Doran Co., 

1926. Pp. 261. $1.25. 

“That first, fine, careless rapture” has faded and we have with us a rather jaded 
pater familias who rakes the fire for live coals, is rather self-conscious of his previous 
neglect of the historic viewpoint, and wonders vaguely why he ever was a rebel. The 
book is a fumbling attempt to evaluate the intelligentsia of our modern period 
against a background of English and French literary history. If this paralysis is to 
continue, it is time for Dell to collect his works and write his memoirs. 


Thobbing. By Henshaw Ward. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 

1926. Pp. 343. $3.50. 

To thob—is to think an opinion, and believe it—th-o-b. If the “Watch and 
Ward Society” should read this book, which seems unlikely, and comprehend it, 
which is plainly an absurdity, our friend Ward will contemplate the inner walls of 
his local bastile. Religion, morality, science, education—nothing is sacred from his 
unholy questioning and the madness of his perpetual sanity. Plato and John Dewey, 
Hegel and Upton Sinclair, you and I, and the rest of the intellectual bandarlog are 
exhibited in the most serious and amusing poses in this “circus of the mind.” 


Odtaa. By John Masefield. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 416. 

This South American “thriller” narrating wartime adventures of young High- 
worth Ridden rises above melodrama in its occasional casualness and some passages 
of fine writing. It is in the mood of adolescent chivalry. 


Chimes. By Robert Herrick. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 310. 
$2.00. 

An ironic, unglossed picture of a great midwestern university with which the 
author has been associated for a number of years. It states no hypothesis and pro- 
tests no burning faith but rather is satisfied with a dispassionate narration of the 
development and life of one of our great centers of higher education seen through 
the eyes of Clavercin, teacher of literature. 


Hangman’s House. By Donn Byrne. Illustrated by John Richard Flanagan. 
New York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. 466. $2.50. 


Here is Connaught O’Brien, another of Donn Byrne’s fragile, subdued little 
beauties, young McDermot, her John Ridd, and John D’Arcy, the villain and her 
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husband through the bad judgment of her father, old Jimmy the Hangman. The 
ancient formula is unvaried. It is all very fair romance but without a touch of the 
white fire of Messer Marco Polo or The Wind Bloweth. 


The Money Box. By Robert Lynd. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1926. 

Pp. 209. $2.50. 

Twenty delicately pointed, lancelike essays extracting a whimsical, humorous 
delight in the casual life of everyday. Each essay is a mood and the essence of the 
mood is a joyous participation in the upper fringe of a youthful zest for life. Such 
light-heartedness as this is altogether disarming. “A Sermon on Shaving” and “On 
Being Measured for a Suit of Clothes” suggest the freshness of the coinage. 


Two Prefaces. By Walt Whitman and a Foreword by Christopher Morley. 

New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1926. Pp. 67. $1.00. 

The Camden, New Jersey, Chamber of Commerce has printed a leaflet and the 
town’s newest hotel has been named in honor of the author of Leaves of Grass. 
Whitman has evidently arrived; it is now proper to give scholarly attention to those 
literary high explosives, “The Original Preface to Leaves of Grass 1855,” “A Back- 
ward Glance Over Traveled Roads,” and the enthusiastic introduction by Mr. 
Morley. 


Sherwood Anderson’s Notebook. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. Pp. 

230. $2.50. 

This impassioned, informal book of notes, sketches, tales, impressions, gives us 
for the moment Sherwood Anderson’s dreaming, slumberous eyes behind which the 
brooding mind of a wider, deepening, fitfully wakeful America murmurs phrases of 
remembered beauty and lapses into silence. Through its pages run threads of haunt- 
ing loveliness like heady draughts of “milk of paradise.” It is a book to own and 
linger over. 


The Great God Brown, The Fountain, The Moon of the Caribbees and Other 
Plays. By Eugene O’Neill. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. Pp. 
383. $2.50. 

This varied volume is renewed evidence of O’Neill’s powerful groping for the 
channels of American life coincident with the currents of his own dark passion and 
surging conviction. In the high point of the year, The Great God Brown, the facets 
of our lives in their turning, shifting colors are cut with the sharpness of a diamond. 
To say that it is a play of dual personality is to give no more impression of it than 
to call The Fountain a romantic treatment of Ponce de Leon. 


TEACHING 
Education and the Good Life. By Bertrand Russell. New York: Boni and 

Liveright, 1926. Pp. 319. $2.50. 

How do internationally famous, advanced, left-wing philosophers plan the edu- 
cation of their children? The vivid, practical answers in this book are given with 
his children upon his lap and the “good life” of all children at heart. This knowledge 
will make his rejection of widely accepted taboos and his enthusiasm for the broad- 
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spread cultivation of the scientific spirit less shocking. The educational program pro- 
ceeds from birth through the university, eliminating the “main causes of unhappi- 
ness: ill-health, poverty, an unsatisfactory sex-life, and fear.” 


Research for Teachers. By Burdette Ross Buckingham. New York: Silver, 

Burdett and Co., 1926. Pp. 386. $2.20. 

This timely, well-considered book summarizes recent research for the public- 
school teacher, and more importantly, emphasizes the necessity of technical, profes- 
sional activity by the rank and file as a prerequisite to professional and financial 
recognition by the public. 


A Comparison of Poetry and Music. By Sir W. H. Hadow. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 41. 
An illuminating lecture—not primarily for scholars—but for lovers of the two 
arts. Among other conclusions: poetry is more precise, music more flexible; “poetry 
transfigures the world; music stands apart from it.” 


Anthology of Student Verse for 1925. Edited by Snow Longley. Published 
by The Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, California. 

Classes in creative writing or modern literature will be repaid for careful exam- 
ination of this little booklet. There are a few genuine expressions of authentic living 
indiscriminately intermingled with faint echoes of a great deal of pale feeling and 
sentiment. The labor of creation is evident in all of them. It is their chief claim to 
attention. 


Things Seen on the English Lakes. By W. P. Palmer. With illustrations and 
maps. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1926. Pp. 154. $1.50. 
The marvels of the English Lake Country, well told, with a plenitude of fine 
photographs and much interesting tradition. 


18,000 Words Often Mispronounced. By William Henry Phyfe. New edition, 
with supplement of 2,000 words, compiled by Frederick A. Sweet and 
Maude D. Williams. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 774, 
supplement, 59. 

The supplement contains mensheviki, Mussolini, oceanographic, psychothera- 
phy, and many other additions for which usage has made a need. 


The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. By Henry C. Morrison. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 661. $4.00. 

The results of recent research and experimentation in the secondary field are 
adequately fused by thorough going independent thinking in this clear, comprehen- 
sive statement of Dr. Morrison’s educational philosophy. As it is the product of his 
life work in Connecticut, New Hampshire, and the University of Chicago, readers 
will expect to find in it much material from his monographs. “Mastery” is still the 
keynote of his drive for real achievement, his formula: “pre-test, teach, test the 
result, adopt procedure, teach and test again,” and his plan “exploration, presenta- 
tion, assimilation, organization, and recitation.” But unlike many educational ex- 
perts he recognizes clearly that the most finished methodology is ineffective without 
“the personality, intelligence, professional insight and skill, learning and diligence of 
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the teacher.” It is a bulky but stimulating and effective contribution for the profes- 
sional library of the secondary principal, his teachers, and the thinker in the general 
field of education. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


The Appleton Book of Short Plays. Edited by Kenyon Nicholson. Introduc- 
tion by Barrett H. Clark. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1926. $2.50. 
Twelve refreshing short plays by Booth Tarkington, Percy MacKaye, and other 

contemporary dramatists on a variety of subjects, suitable for the general reader and 

the amateur actor. Stage plans and production notes are included. 


The Way of the Makers. By Marguerite Wilkinson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925. Pp. 316. $3.00. 

Poetry is so exultant and boundless a part of life that only poets may set down 
the values which it discovers. From this viewpoint the selections of brief excerpts, 
quotations, and essays have been made. The organization divisions indicate the ap- 
proach; they are: the poetic nature, the poet’s travail, the primary inspiration, the 
secondary inspiration, themes for poems, how poets work, and concerning fame. It 
is, of course, impossible to give such a widely scattered miscellany any real unity. 


King Arthur. The Story of the Round Table. By Paul Creswick. Illustrated 
by B. Westmacott and L. D’Emo. New York: American Book Co., 1925. 
Pp. 423. 
An attractive, well-arranged and well-printed version of part of Malory’s 
Morte d’ Arthur suitable for the junior high school. The narratives are simply told 
and well connected. 


The Bent Twig. By Dorothy Canfield. School edition. With Introduction and 
Notes by Marian W. Skinner. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1926. 
The preparation of annotated school editions of modern pieces of literature is 
making it possible for English teachers to put their classes in intimate touch with 
present-day writing and provide more adequately for individual differences than it 
was possible to do in the past. The format of this innocuous novel is excellent. 


The Century Vocabulary Wordbook. By Garland Greever and Joseph M. 

Bachelor. New York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. 210. $.96. 

This text is a fresh approach to the problems of enlarging the student’s vocabu- 
lary and whetting the edges of the words already partly mastered. The method is 
largely drill work adapted to the upper high school or college. There is a good 
opening chapter on “The Need of a Larger Vocabulary” and a brief closing one on 
“Where Our Words Come From.” 


The Mastery of English, Books I and II. By Robert F. Allen and Emma 
Bates Harvey. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1926. Pp. 436. 


These books cover the composition work in the junior and senior high schools 
from précis writing to the forms of composition. Teachers who believe that detailed 
formal analysis of the types of literature is the correct method of producing a “mas- 
tery of correct, clear, effective English” will be pleased by these texts. There are 
some splendid illustrations and the format is excellent. 
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A Manual of English. By George B. Woods and Clarence Stratton. New 

York: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1926. Pp. 282. $1.00. 

The authors feel that their position on the use of slang should be stated more 
completely than was done in the May issue of the Journal, as follows: “As a general 
rule avoid all slang in both speech and writing—Very informal speech or writing, 
however, may admit a guarded use of slang for the sake of its novelty and freshness 
and vigor, but the safest rule is to avoid everything that sounds like slang until it 
has the sanction of good use.” 

Studies of English Poets. By J. W. Mackail. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1926. Pp. 251. $3.75. 

Ten studies, several of which were given in lecture form on important literary 
occasions. The aim is not to give interesting or casual information, nor to add new 
facts brought to light by discovery or research “but to place these poets in relation 
to” their art. Shakespeare, Pope, Thomson, Young, Collins, Fanshawe, and three 
Victorians: Tennyson, Morris, and Swinburne are included. There is also a study of 
“Endymion.” 


Rudyard Kipling. By Anice Page Cooper. New York: Doubleday Page and 

Co., 1926. 

Essays by William Lyon Phelps, Richard LeGallienne, André Chevrillon and 
Dixon Scott present Kipling’s varied activities from individual viewpoints. It is the 
man more than the writer, the personality more than the work which grew out from 
it, that attracts the interests of these patrons, and they vie with each other in recol- 
lecting quaint out-of-the-way incidents and newsy happenings significant of his 
humanness, There is a Kipling index of the authorized American Trade Edition of 
his works. 


Timotheus or The Future of the Theatre. By Bonamy Dobree. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1925. Pp. 68. 

A keen suggestive satire on the theater of today, written from the viewpoint of 
the year 2100 whither the author was transported by means of the famous time ma- 
chine devised by Mr. H. G. Wells. To the highly developed men of that day for 
whom psycho analysis has become an exact science, our serious plays are sources of 
uproarious hilarity. In general, the mood is that of Back to Methuselah, and calls 
for far reaching progress. 

Animal Heroes of the Great War. By Ernest Harold Baynes. With an Account 
of the Writer of “The Man and His Enemies” by Owen Wister. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 307. $3.50. 

Winding camel trains, troops of cavalry, mules in teams and single file, plucky 
dogs with dispatches, homing pigeons—here is an animal pageant more varied, vivid, 
moving, and alive than any less extraordinarily sensitive observer could have guessed 
existed. Written while on a special assignment following the world-war by a keen 
sympathizer with all dumb creation, the book proves again and again how indispen- 
sable animal life still is in the warfare of even this mechanical age. 
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